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Government 

orders rail 
fraud inquiry 

Allegations threaten privatisation plans 


Make no mistake: Sally’s back 
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CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

- Transport Correspondent 

. The Government yesterday or- 
dered rail operators toconduct 
an urgent fraud inquiries after 
the first day of privately run pas- 
senger services was overshad- 
owed by allegations of ticketing 
irregularities. 

The investigation into ticket 
fraud allegations which stopped 
the sale of one of the three first 
lines - between London Tilbury 
and Southend - now threatens 
to disrupt the timetable for the 
entire privatisation programme. 

The Governments celebra- 
tions in seeing private operators 
take over two lines, South West 
Trains and Great Western, were 
muted m the face of the delay 
to the sale of the LTS line 
which has led to reassessment 
of procedures 

Sir George Young, the Sec- 
. retary of State for Transport, 

. . said that “procedures were ro- 
bust” because the fraud appears 
to have been quickly uncovered. 
However, he has asked the As- 
, sociation of Ham Operating 
__ Companies to re-examine their 
-- ^procedures and “see whether 
there are lessons to be learned”. 
<-i . Any fundamental problems 
^Lwith the privatisation process 
■ unco iered by these inquiries is 
bound to lead to' further hold- 
ups in the Government’s con- 
troversial and much-delayed 
franchising programme, which 
is designed to pul rail services 
into private hands for the first 
. time since 1948. 

Investigations into the tick- 
eting fraud are also being car- 
ried out by both British Rafl and 
- ' the rail regulator, John Swift 
QC. Labour last night de- 
manded a police inquiry into the 
allegations. 


Already, Colin Andrews, die 
joint commercial director of 
both LTS rail, the BR sub- 
sidiary and of its successor En- 
terprise Rail which had taken 
over the LTS line, has resigned 
and industry sources suggest 
that other heads may fall. The 
alleged fraud, estimated at 
£45,000, involved taking com- 
bined rail and Tube Travelcard 
tickets issued at Fencburch 
Street to be sold at another sta- 
tion, Upminster, because LTS 
gets a higher proportion of the 
revenue from tickets at Fen- 




church Street. 

About half the 25 train op- 
erating companies share rev- 
enue for some ticket sales with 
London Transport and the in- 
vestigations will consider 
whether other train-operating 
companies have failed to give 
London Underground its prop- 
er share of revenue. 

Allocation of revenue be- 
tween the operating compa- 
nies is carried out bv the ATOC 


and is a highly complex opera- 
tion which is so far untested be- 
cause all the companies were, 
until yesterday, owned by BR. 

Brian Wilson, Labour’s trans- 
port spokesman, welcomed the 
investigations but said the po- 
lice should be called in: “There 
was a dear victim for this al- 
leged fraud and it was London 
Underground. The police must 
examine the books to see 
whether criminal offences were 
involved.” 

Any hint of fraud at other 
franchises will be highly em- 
barrassing to ministers who 
only last week asked Roger 
Salmon, the franchising direc- 
tor, to speed up the pace of rail 
privatisation to have all the 
franchises in the private sector 
by next spring, the likeliest 
time for a general election. 

Sir George refused to say 
whether the franchising process 
for the LTS line would be re- 
opened, but it is clear that 
there will now be serious doubis 
over the future of the manage- 
ment buy-out team. 

The other two lines to be sold 
off operated with few hitches, 
although Great Western's head- 
quarters. Swindon, was virtual- 
ly cut off by scheduled 
engineering works for most of 
the day and passengers had to 
use buses. 

Stagecoach. Britain's biggest 
bus company, which took over 
South West Trains, promised to 
bring in new feeder bus services 
to two stations. Winchester and 
Liphook. and said its passen- 
gers* charter would be more 
onerous than that of its prede- 
cessor. by improving punctual- 
ity and reliability in February 
1997. Great Western promised 
a few new services and several 
improvements. 
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Rabin’s killer is a model Disillusioned Tory MPs 
student for his dd college quit in record numbers 


PATRICK/ iOCKBURN 

Jerusaferi 

The sharp, handsome face of 
V i gal Amir has been peering 
out of Israeli television screens 
and front pages every day in the 
three months since he killed 
Yitzhak Rabin, the prime min- 
ister, but his old university is 
cl aimin g it had quite forgotten 
whaL he looked like.. 

This, at least, is the explana- 
tion of Bar-Dan university when 
■ asked why no fewer than 12 pic- 
tures of Amir appear in a fund- 
raising booklet distributed at a 
dinn er in New York last week. 
Pictures of Yigal Amir, who was 
a law student at Bar-Dan for three 

years, appear on page after page 

as the model student potential 
donors might like to support. 

Shlomo Eckstein, presidentof 
. Bar-Uan, a religious university 
-north of Tel Aviv, says it is all a 



Amin Picture used 12 times 

in this fund-raising booklet 

horrible accident. Amir is not 

named in the booklet, which was 

prepared 18 months ago, and 
nobody noticed whose face was 
used. *1 am extremely sorry." 
said Mr Eckstein, “that such a 
technical error has again led to 
? stigma against the university - 


It is doubtful if all Israelis will 
be as forgiving as he hopes. The 
booklet may have been sent to 
the printers earlier, but it was 
re-eaited to include a picture of 
Rabin and a dedication to his 
memory. Leah Rabin, his wid- 
ow. said the booklet gave her 
the “chills", adding: “It is very 
bard for me to believe that this 
happened only because of lack 
of attention and carelessness.” 

The pictures show Amir with 
his eyes cast down as he stud- 
ies a book. He is not giving his 
notorious grin, as he so fre- 
quently does in court Critics of 
Bar-ilan say it might be possi- 
ble that one picture could slip 
through, but are sceptical that 
12 could be missed. They also 
wonder how Amir came to be 
picked as a model student even 
before the assassination, since 
he was already known as an ex- 
treme right-wing militant. 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

The Conservative Party is fac- 
ing its biggest exodus of serving 
MPs for nearly a quarter of a 
century, as growing numbers of 
members opt for retirement or 
alternative careers rather than 
the prospect of opposition in an 
increasingly right-wing party. 

An Independent survey of 
the 52 MPs who have already 
announced they are standing 
down shows that while many 
give age as the reason, there is 
significant disillusionment 
about the direction of the Tory 
party and what some view as a 
downgrading in the standing 
and importance of the West- 
minster system. 

Some of the departing MPs 
have never known opposition, 
while for others it is only dim- 
lv recollected, and none of 


those prepared to expand on 
their planned departure sug- 
gested that the life and influence 
of a backbench MP would do 
anything other than deteriorate. 

For centre-ground One Na- 
tion Tories, the scale of the de- 
partures is provoking concerns 
that there will be a further shift 
to the right in the parr/ and an 
explosion of career politicians 
principally interested in pursu- 
ing ministerial ambitions. 

Sir Julian Criichley, who will 
be replaced as the candidate for 
Aldershot by right-wing for- 
mer MP Gerald Howarlh, said: 
“The retirement of the gentle- 
manly old guard will leave a par- 
ly overtaken by careerists, 
suspicious of foreigners, deter- 
mined to end the welfare state. 
The Tories can ill afford to lose 
so many sensible and experi- 
enced members.” 

Sir John Hunt, the MP for 


Ravensbourne who has served 
in the Commons for 31 years, 
said: “Parliament has become 
more abrasive and less agree- 
able, I have thought for a long 
time. The party has moved fur- 
ther to the right than I would 
have wished. I would be much 
happier if we got back to con- 
sensus politics and the sort of 
the party I joined 50 years ago 
- the party of Iain MacLeod 
rather than John Redwood.” 

Some MPs said they disap- 
prove of the “soundbite” culture 
of modern politics. 

Defiant Tories insisted that 
the party's standing in the polls 
was not a factor and that the de- 
gree of disillusionment had 
been exaggerated. Sir Michael 
Marshall. Arundel, said: “If we 
were reported properly we 
would be doing fine." 

The 52 MPs, page 6 
Leading article, page 12 



Chinese satellite on course for UK’s roofs 


Death squad fears 

•Ministers have been told they 
could be targets for IRA assas- 
• sination squads if the Ulster 
cease fire breaks down. Plage 2 

Today’s weather 

Ram, snow and sleet heading 
east Section Two, page 25 


£4bn spending boom 

Consumer spending will re- 
ceive a boost of at least £4bn this 
year thanks to windfalls such as 
maturing Tessas. 5 

Howard under attack 

A former Tory prisons minister 
joined the criticism of Michael 
Howard's plans for automatic 
life sentences. P^ge 4 


CHARLES ARTHUR 
Science Correspondent 

The civil defence network, 
mothballed since the Cold War 
ended, has been reactivated by 
a Home Office warning of a new 
threat - a wayward Chinese 
satellite that could crash into 
Britain at 1.000 raph in the next 
six weeks. 

The ihreat from the satellite, 
which weighs a tonne but con- 
tains no nuclear material, is very' 
real. The Ministry of Defence 
warned the Home Office last 


Hoddte 5, Robson 0 The ihreat from the sate 
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year that the faulty satellite, 
code-named FSW1, had gone 
into a decaying orbit 100 miles 
above the Earth. 

The Chinese, who launched 
FSW1 in October 1993, have 
lost control of its guidance 
rockets, meaning that its even- 
tual crash-landing site will be en- 
tirely a matter of chance and can 
only be calculated a few days be- 
forehand. 

It presently orbits the Earth 
once every 100 minutes, tracing 
a path between 56 degrees 
south and 56 degrees north - 


which Includes all of Britain 
south of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh- The chances are, though, 
that it will end up in the ocean. 

The Home Office contacted 
local authorities last October, 
and again in January, urging 
them to prepare “emergency 
planning measures” in case the 
satellite bit their locality. 

**If it landed on your garden 
shed it would certainly demol- 
ish it," said Richard Tiemayne- 
Smith of the British National 
Space Centre yesterday. “It 
does have some parachutes, 


but there is a lot of doubt 
about whether those will work. 

“Even if the parachutes did 
operate, it would make a hell of 
a hole if it landed on your 
roof.’* 

Any householder unlucky 
enough to receive this example 
of space technology could ex- 
pect the repair bill to be paid by 
the Chinese government. Under 
an international treaty, coun- 
tries that launch objects into 
space agree to pay for damage 
caused if or when they land. 

China embarrassed, page 3 
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Inspections to 

be tougher for 
weak schools 


Back on track: Olympic champion Sally Gunnell yesterday pounded her way back from 
injury at the AAA Indoor Championships Sports Section, page 14 Photograph: Dan Chung 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

A tougher regime of inspections 
for weak schools is called for in 
new plans delivered to ministers 
by the chief inspector of 
schools. Chris Woodhead. Mr 
Woodhead has told Gillian 
Shephard, the Secretary of 
State for Education, that good 
schools only need a visit every 
six years but that inspectors 
should be free to visit the weak 
ones as often as they choose. 

The paper, completed last 
week, will form the basis for dis- 
cussions between ministers and 
Ofsted, the school inspection 
body, on what should happen 
when the current four-year cy- 
cle of inspections ends. 

By next year all 4,000 sec- 
ondary schools will have been 
given full reports under the 
privatised programme intro- 
duced in 1993. By the following 
year, all 19,000 primaries should 
also have received a visit - 
although the scheme is currently 
behind schedule because of a 
shortage of inspection teams. 

The move to relax the in- 
spection programme for good 
schools and to tighten it for 
those with problems comes as Mr 
Woodhead delivers his annual re- 
port on the state of the (ration's 
schools today. It follows the 
furore over Labour frontbencher 
Hamel Harman's choice of a 
grammar school for her son 
which has intensified the politi- 
cal debate over parental choice 
of “good” and “bad” schools. 

For the first time the report 
will be accompanied by a list of 
outstandingly successful sec- 
ondary schools, based on their 
exam results, their inspection re- 
ports, their extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and the “added value” 
they give to pupils. Many of 
theseTchools will be selective, 
but there will also be lists of pri- 
mary schools, included for the 
first time, and of good and im- 
proving secondary schools. 

The report will highlight the 
need for teachers to concentrate 
on the basics of reading, writ- 
ing and mathematics and will 


say that standards are still far 
too low in the second phase of 
primary education, between 
the ages of seven and eleven. 
Last year’s report showed that 
30 per cent pf lessons at this 
stage were unsatisfactory, along 
with one in four infant classes. 
In secondary schools, almost 
one in five were unsatisfactory. 

Mr Woodhead's submission to 
Mrs Shephard on the cycle of in- 
spections follows an earlier sug- 
gestion that weak schools should 
be inspected every two years, but 
now Ofsted believes that there 
should be more flexibility. 

Last night Labour's educa- 
tion spokesman, David Blun- 
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Woodhead: Flexible regime 

kett said that Mr Woodhead 
had failed to recognise the con- 
tribution local authorities could 
make to inspections. 

“The Government seems to 
be terribly confused about the 
future of inspection. This review 
has been undertaken because of 
the failure of Ofsted (o meet its 
own targets for primary schools. 
It must be based on the needs 
of schools and not on the short- 
term difficulties of the Gov- 
ernment and of Ofsted.” he said. 

Ted Wragg, professor of ed- 
ucation at Exeter University, re- 
cently co-authored a report 
which said good schools should 
be thoroughly inspected every 
1 0 years with’ a shorter visit af- 
ter five. If they passed they 
should be given a license to op- 
erate and if they failed they 
should be given six months to 
improve, it suggested. 
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Scott leaks ‘aimed at limiting government damage’ 



COUN BROWN 

Senior Labour figures believe 

leaks of the draft findings of the 

Scott inquiry accusing a Cabi- 
net minister of misleading Par- 
laiment are part of a 
Government-inspired damage 
limitation exercise. 

The Prime Minister faced re- 
newed pressure from Robin 
Cook, Labour’s Shadow Foreign 


Secret 

WQli am Wal degrave , the Chief 
Secretary to the Treasury, fol- 
lowing an extensive leak of the 
draft report by Lord Justice 
Scott, who had carried out the 
investigation into allegations 
of a ministerial cover-up in the 
anns-to- Iraq affair. 

But Labour believe the leaks 
are part of a carefully orches- 
trated campaign to lower the 


public's estimation of the Scott 
inquiry report, before it is pub- 
lished on 15 February. Mr Cook 
said last night that there had 
been a campaign of vilification 
against Lord Justice Scott 

Downing Street said last 
night the Government would 
not be conducting a leaks in- 
quiry because the report was the 
property of Lord Justice Scott. 

The Government is due to re- 


ceive the final draft of the re- 
port on Wednesday, and ques- 
tions about Mr Wal degrave’s 
future were raised in a lengthy 
extract leaked yesterday in the 
Sunday Times. However, the 
leaked 1 1 pages were of an ear- 
ly draft, copies of which circu- 
lated last year, and were 
reported widely at the time. 

Labour suspect that ministers 
wish to discount any damage to 


Mr WUdegrave before the final Street that the report would not 
report is published. Since the be as damaging as was feared, 
diaftwas issued, Mr Wakfegraye The Attorney General, Sir 
has had the opportunity to cor- Nicholas Lyell, who allowed a 
rect any factual errors. Mr Ma- proseaffion to go ahead aging 
jor is said by Whitehall insiders • di r ecto r s of Matrix Churchill, jd- 
to be determined not to sack his though one was working for 


ministers, unless the report is so 
dam ning that their position be- 
comes untenable. Government 
sources said that there was 
strong optomism in Downing 


MI6, is expected to be critidsed. 

“He has extremely high in- 
tegrity. He will go n he comes 
out of it badly,” said a ministe- 
rial source. “VfiDiam is likely to 


fight, if he is criticised but the 
truth is no-one really knows, be- 
cause we tpven’t seen the final 
version yet,” the source added. 

Robin Cook said it had been 
revealed that Mr Waldegrave 
had signed letters more than a 

dozen times assuring MR there 

had been no change of policy on 
arms to Iraq, which he knew to 
be innacurate. 

Democracy at work, page 13 


Cabinet 
warned 
of IRA 

hit squads 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Intelligence and security officers 
have warned senior Cabinet 
ministers they will be targets for 
IRA assassination squads if the 
Northern Ireland ceasefire 
breaks down amid fresh fears 
for the peace process. 

Protection on ministerial cars 
has been upgraded for some 
ministers who are believed to be 
on the ERA hit lisL The cars, 
which have bullet-proof win- 
dows, have been fined with so- 
phisticated electronic sensing 
devices to alert the driver if a 
bomb has been attached to the 
underside. 

M15 and anti-terrorist officers 
in the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary have warned the Govern- 
ment that the IRA will strike 
quickly at targets on the main- 
land, if the ceasefire breaks 
down. “They have been told ft 
will get very nasty, if the cease- 
fire ends, and that the targets 
will be on the mainland." said 
one Government source. 

US Senator George Mitchell, 
who chaired the commission on 
decommissioning IRA arms, 
also expressed fears of a return 
to violence. He said an IRA 
splinter group could break the 
ceasefire and he also put re- 
newed pressure on John Major 
to end the deadlock by calling 
all-party talks before the end of 
this month. 

The secret security service 



weekend that the bombing cam- 
paign would be directed at the 
mainland, if there is a return to 
violence. The security and in- 
telligence forces have told min- 
isters that the IRA has is active 
in Ireland and on the mainland, 
keeping a watch on possible tar- 
gets, despite of the ceasefire. 


The ceasefire has allowed 
some security to be relaxed. 
John Major dodged through 
busy lanes of traffic in White- 
hall last week when he went on 
foot to a Burns nig ht party at the 
Banqueting House, a few hun- 
dred yards from 10 Downing 
Street. He was accompanied by 
bodyguards wearing kilts. 

Senator Mitchell’ said: “It 
seems clear that not all on the 
Republican side favour the 
ceasefire and the potential for 
some elements to take direct 
and violent action does re- 
main-." he said on BBC TV 
Breakfast With Frost. 

Mr Mitchell, whose com- 
mission told the Government 
that the IRA would not de- 
commission its arms before 
talks, said all sides should re- 
double their efforts for peace. 

Asked whether the IRA 
would return to violence, he 
said: “I think there is a danger 
of a fracture wi thin that or- 
ganisation l I hope that is not the 
case. I do believe that the po- 
litical parties that are closely as- 
sociated with the paramilitary 
organisations on both sides, 
Republican and Loyalist, are 
committed to the process. 

“That's why I believe h is im- 
portant to draw them further 
into the democratic process by 
getting these negotiations going 
as soon as possible,” Mr 
Mitchell said. 

His warning came after the 
IRA denied responsibility for a 
gun attack during which 57 
shots were fired at the home of 
a policeman in County Tyrone. 

The IRA issued a coded 
message in Belfast condemning 
as “mischievous” claims that it 
was behind the attack. 

The security remain opti- 
mistic that the peace will hold, 
but their fears underline the del- 
icate balance in which the peace 
process is now held. 


Novel attraction: BBC hopes ‘Jane Eyre’ can repeat ‘Pride and Prejudice’ hit 



Great tradition: Andrew Davies (left) may bring Charlotte Bronte's magic to the BBC; Orson Welles and Joan Fontaine star in the 1944 film Jane Eyre 

Brontes next to scale heights of television 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Media Correspondent 

The BBC is negotiating with 
Andrew Davies, the writer 
whose successful adaptation of 
Pride And Prejudice delivered 
audiences of 14 milli on last au- 
tumn. to work his magic on 
Charlotte Bronte's Jane Eyre. 

His adaptation of Jane 
Austen's romantic early novel 
delivered record figures for a 
BBC costume drama, a feat the 
corporation is hoping to repeat 
If ail goes according to plan, the 
Bronte serial will be filmed 
next winter and will hit the tele- 
vision screens in 1998. 

The move signals that the 
frenzy for classic adaptations 
is moving on from Jane Austen 
to the Bronte sisters, authors of 
1 Withering Heigfus, Jane Eyre, Vd- 


lette and The Tenant of WUdfeU 
Hall during their short and 
tragic lives. 

The Austen revival has been 
fuelled not onty by the BBC pro- 
duction of Pride and Prejudice 
starring Jennifer Ehle and Col- 
in Firth, but also by the Holly- 
wood film of Sense And 
Sensibility adapted by and star- 
ring Emma Thompson, which 
recently won the Golden Globe 
for best screenplay. 

Davies, whose previous cred- 
its also include the lavish and 
critically acclaimed 1994 pro- 
duction oiMiddlemarch for the 
BBC, as well as the House of 
Cards political trilogy, is also in 
the frame to write a screenplay 
of Emma for ITV. 

Alan Ayrds, the BBC's senior 
drama spokesman, confirmed 
the department was in discus- 



Charfotte Bronte: Set to 
join the classic revival 

sion with Davies for a three- or 
four-part adaptation of Jane 
Eyre, the stoiy of a mousey gov- 
erness’s unlikely romance with 
Rochester, her married em- 
ployer. 


“But it has not yet been com- 
missioned,” he added. “We will 
have to see how much money 
we have in the spring.” 

Ironically, BBC Education 
has been considering an adap- 
tation of the same novel, to 6e 
written by Fay Weldon - who 
adapted Pride and Prejudice for 
the BBC’s 1980 production - 
but this has been shelved, part- 
ly because of the potential dash 
with BBC Serials. 

A third Hollywood adapta- 
tion aiJane Eyre is also said to 
be underway with a big name 
cast to be directed by Franco 
Zeffirelli. 

The BBC drama department 
is not just looking at Jane Eyre. 
Anne Bronte's The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall is in production, 
while ViUene, also by Char- 
lotte, is under consideration. 


“Having devoured all of Jane 
Austen, the sharks are moving 
on to the next big shoal, which 
would have to be the Brontes,” 
Mr Davies said. “I hope people 
don’t get entirely fed up with 
classic fiction. The sort of big 
numbers who watched Pride 
And Prejudice might drop off, 
but I think there’s a solid con- 
stituency which really likes the 
idea. 

Vane Eyre is one of those 
books like Pride And Prejudice 
that is a lot of people’s favourite. 
A lot of girls absolute^ adore 
it, and alot of women look back 
on it as one of their peak read- 
ing experiences.” 

Although Austen adapta- 
tions were still going strong. Mr 
Ayrds agreed that the Brontes 
would be next to experience the 
next surge of popularity. 


St Paul’s ‘needs a square for people’ 


LOUISE JURY 

One of Britain's roost architec- 
turally sensitive sites. Pater- 
noster Square by St Paul’s 
Cathedral, in London, should be 
a place for the people, the 
leading architect Sir William* 
Whitfield said yesterday after 
his appointment to review con- 
troversial redevelopment plans. 

A bitter battle has raged for 
a decade over what should hap- 
pen to the area which was 
blighted by lacklustre office 
blocks in post-war rebuilding 
work and which is currently 
owned by the Japanese com- 
pany Mitsubishi Estate. 

The most recent plans have 
been severely criticised by some 
commentators, most notably 
the Royal Fine An Commission, 
of which Sir William is a mem- 
ber, which advises on architec- 
ture. The commission has 
condemned the scheme as bom- 
bastic pseudo-classicism while 
others have suggested its grand 



An artist's impression of the scheme favoured by the Prince 


scale may not meet City office 
requirements. Jonathan Glan- 
cey, the Independent's archi- 
tecture correspondent, argued 
the area deserved better than to 
be “smothered in cumbersome 
and camp office blocks”. 

The appointment of Sir 
William, one of the Prince of 
"Wales’s favourite architects and 
much praised for his elegant 


neo-classical design for the 
Department of Health in White- 
hall, looks set to head off those 
criticisms. 

Yesterday, he spoke of the 
need to combine the demands 
of City institutions with making 
the square a fitting place for 
people visiting St Paul’s. “The 
City desperately needs to get 
this really shameful bit of the 


City sorted out. It is quite ext- 
raordinary that it looks like it 
does next to one of our great- 
est national monuments. It 
should be a place rewarding to 
the City but also a place peo- 
ple fall in love with and where 
they come and gather." It was 
not, be said, impossible to com- 
bine business witb making the 
square friendly. 

He hoped to report back 
within around three months, but 
said it was too early to say 
whether he would be suggest- 
ing major alterations. “I have no 
intention of changing for the 
sake of changing," he said. 

But Sir William did qoI know 
whether his recommendations 
would be finaL “If I can achieve 
a consensus view ... I know Mit- 
subishi would very much like to 
go forward with ft,” he said 
“The arguments are well-re- 
hearsed. But the various pres- 
sure groups may ... refuse to see 
That there might be another way 
to look at it." 


Female firefighter dies 
in supermarket blaze 


STEVE BOGGAN 

A female firefighter was killed 
by falling debris yesterday as she 
searched for shoppers inside a 
blazing supermarket 

Fleur Lombard, a single 
woman in her early twenties, be- 
came the first female firefight- 
er to die on duty in Britain when 
part of the roof of Leo’s Super- 
market in Staple Hill, north 
Bristol, collapsed on top of her 
and a male colleague. 

Both were dragged clear bv 
fellow firefighters but Miss 
Lombard was already dead. 
Her colleague was taken to 
hospital with bums and minor 
injuries but was allowed home 
later. It emerged last night that 
all customers and staff at the 
store had evacuated, but that 
was not known to the brigade 
when it arrived on the scene. 


Avon fire brigade was in a 
state of shock lost night Miss 
Lombard's fellow crew mem- 
bers from Speedwell fire station, 
a mile from the blaze, were im- 
mediately taken off duty for a 
debriefing. A brigade spokes- 
man said they would be offered 
counselling. Station officer John 
Dando added: “The loss of a 
valued colleague is obviously a 
major shock for everybody. 
This is the first death we have 
suffered in 16 years." 

Miss Lombard moved to 
Avon as a full-time firefighter 
two years ago after serving in 
Derby as a retained firefighter. 
She was one of the brigade’s first 
female recruits. 

Her father Roger Lombard, 
from New Mills, Derbyshire, 
said last night: “We were ex- 
tremely proud of her. She died 
doing what she wanted to do.” 


More than 100 firefighters us- 
ing eight appliances fought for 
three hours to bring yester- 
day’s fire under control. For sev- 
eral hours, a huge pall of black 
smoke hung over the northern 
part of the city. 

Avon and Somerset police 
appealed last night for an el- 
derly couple who raised the 
alarm at lunchtime to come for- 
ward. It is understood they 
alerted a member of staff to 
smoke and flames in an area of 
stacked bags of crisps. 

Yesterday s tragedy came just 
three days after Stephen Grif- 
fin, 42. and Kevin Lane. 32, 
part-time firefighters, died when 
they went into a blazing house 
to rescue a child who had al- 
ready been carried to safety in 
Blaina, GwenL TWenty-one fire- 
fighters have lost iheir lives on 
duty since 1990. 
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be linked to a former massage 
parlour in the town. It is known 
Sat Mr Ashdown emphattaJ- 
iv denies the allegations. The 
MP for Yeovil has been sub- 
jected to a campaign of intim- 
idation since confronting racists 
in the town who have been tar- 
geting Asians. 

Cold pay-outs reach 

record £47m 

A record £47m bas already 
been paid out in cold weather 
payments this winter, according 
to Department of Social Secu- 
rity figures. The sum is more 
than double the previous high- 
est pay-out of £23 m in 1991-92. 

The payments, triggered 
when the average temperature 
is forecast or recorded at zero 
degrees or bekfw for seven con- 
secutive days, is available to peo- 
ple on income support inducting 
pensioners, the disabled, ana 
famili es with children under 
five. More than 5.6 million pay- 
ments have been made. 

Cause or cure? 

Taking painkillers may be a 
major cause of headaches for 
more than a million people, ac- 
cording to a report in the Con- 
sumers’ Association magazine 
Health Which?. Dr Timothy 
Steiner, a rfmifal physiologist at 
.Charing Cross Hospital, says a 
condition cailed chronic daily 
headache, which affects up to 
2 per cent of the population, is 
linked to excessive use of 
headache pills. Patients who 
stopped lairin g tablets often 
found the condition cured. 

Photographer dies 

Brodrick Haldane - “the 
founder of modern society pho- 
tography”- has died at the age 
of 83 in the Western General 
Hospital Edinburgh. He was 
suffering from cancer. 

Theatre award 

The Royal Court Theatre in 
London has won £75,000 as the 
overall winner of the Prudential 
Awards for the Arts. Winners 
in the other categories were 
Jonathan Burrows Group for 
dance; Unknown Public, for 
music; Glyndeboume, for 
opera; Thunway, forvisual arts. 

Six lottery winners 

There were six winners of this 
week’s £9.752,856 National Lot- 
tery jackpot Each gets £1.6m. 
The winning numbers were 2, 9, 
22, 26, 32 and 44, plus bonus 40. 

Notorious number 

Britain’s most risqufi car num- 
ber plate, FU2, is up for sale for 
the first time in 20 years. Its 
owner, Hanna Smart - wife of 
the circus impresario Billy 
Smart Junior - says: “It’s time 
for somebody else to have the 
fun.” The plate achieved noto- 
riety in the 1970s when it was 
attached to sex symbol Fiona 
Richmond’s E-type Jaguar. 
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It could only be a cruise with Swan Hellenic. The irresistible choice for those seeking more than 
just a passing view, a Rhine cruise is a unique opportunity to enjoy an enchanting passage along the 
course of history. Aboard our exclusively commissioned vessel, an expert guest 
speaker will enhance your appreciation of Cologne, famous for its 
Cathedral, the magnificent University town of Heidelberg and 
Strasbourg, renowned for its picturesque cobblestone streets, not to 
mention Koblenz, Mainz and Basel. 

As you are effortlessly transported along this magnificent river 
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Company 


HELLENICeX 

Broaden’ your horizons, broaden your mind. 


you'll behdld rugged cliffs topped by romantic castles, sTceply terraced vineyards dotted 
with medieval villages and majestic views of the Black Forest and Vosges Mountains 
that make the Rhine so unforgettable. 

Fares start from £1,795 for 10 memorable days including all 

excursions and tips. Cruises depart on 2<lth April, 8th May, 

7th August, 7th and 16th September. For more information and a brochure see your 
local ABTA Travel Agent, call 0171 800 2200 or write to Swan Hellenic Cruises 
at 77 New Oxford Street, London WClA IPP, 
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flie Landom, Tilbury and 
SoutM 13 ^^ ^ rau< ^’ which has 
jej loathe postponement of 
—c^tfcefizst British Rail pri- 
vat^ms, involved little more 
nranspprting suitcases full 
ofddsts from One station to an- 

'.; ^hecit was claimed yesterday 
. ft appeared that the alleged 
-'.scam was not designed to fine 

Railways sale: 


the pockets of the perpetrators, 
out to profit the company which 
they had created to help ensure 
the success of privatisation. 

According to sources, it is 
claimed the fraud allegations in- 
volved the priming of rail tick- 
ets incorporating London 
Travelcards at Fenchurch Street 
station, the line’s ter minus, and 
selling them at Upminster, one 
of the line’s intermediate stops. 
Tickets issued at Feachurch 


‘aimed to help success of sell-off’ 


Street raise more cash for LTS 
than those issued at Upminster. 

Because passengers at 
Fenchurch Street which is not 
connected to the London Un- 
derground, are expected to use 
their tickets mainly for travel on 
the LTS, London Transport 
only gels 22 per cent of receipts 
from Travelcards sold there. 
But at Upminster, which is on 
the Tube's District Line, Lon- 
don Transport receives 4S per 


cent. The customer would not 
notice the difference on the 
ticket, but LTS would retain 
more of the revenue. 

The irregularity was discov- 
ered by BR's routine internal 
audit because Lhe auditors won- 
dered why there was such an up- 
surge in - ticket sales at 
Fenchurch Street and a drop at 
Upminster. Investigators were 
sent in last week and once the 
extent of the alleged fraud was 


discovered, postponement of 
the franchise was inevitable. 

Michael Hesehinc, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, claimed 
that the affair was a triumph for 
the new system, but BR insid- 
ers claim it was due to the effi- 
ciency of its auditing systems. 

The allegations have result- 
ed in the resignation of Colin 
Andrews who was commercial 
director of both LTS and the 
new private company. Enter- 


prise Rail, which had been due 
to lake over the service yester- 
day. 

Inihesk weeks of the alleged 
fraud, it was claimed to have 
cost London Transport about 
£45.000 and over a year would 
have netted LTS about £500,000 
- enough to make the- difference 
between profitability and loss 
for a company with an annual 
revenue of about £55m and a 
subsidy of £29m. 


Brian Wilson. Labour's trans- 
port spokesman, said the fran- 
chise process should be 
restarted: “If ft is confirmed that 
Enterprise Rail would have 
benefited from this alleged 
fraud, then there is no way that 
it should be ever allowed to take 
on the franchise.” 

The affair raises questions 
over the position of manage- 
ment buy-out teams. Buy-out 
teams have taken over two of 


Lhe first three franchises and are 
expected to figure prominent- 
ly m the next round of four lines 
due to be privatised in the 
spring. 

One rail insider warned that 
they could, for instance, artifi- 
cially depress income in the pe- 
riod running up to privatisation 
by allowing fare dodgers a free 
rein and then lighten up pro- 
cedures once they had taken 
over the line. 
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Inauspici ous start for private sen/ices as enthusiasts stage a boycott and engineering work confuses travellers 
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Keeping trade Passengers arriving at Waterloo yesterday on the first fully private train Photograph: Peter Macdiarmtd On the road: Peter Jones drives into history with the first privatised rail sendee for 50 years Photograph: Rob Stratton 

Lack of passengers blights First privatised train turns 
launch of Stagecoach line out to be a late-running bus 


J CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

If the fate of the new private 

- -operators hangs on their abili- 
. ly to forecast 'demand. Stage- 

coach, the bus company which 
; 'yesterday took over the running 
of South West Trains, feBed mis- 
-erably. Anticipating huge 
interest from anorak-wearing 
. train spotters- or gricers as they 
are known - the company dou- 
bled the length of its 5.10am 
service from Twickenham yes- 
terday because it was the 
, first private service for 50 
_ years. 

But the gricers, who mostly 
dislike privatisation, staged a 
boycott leaving most of the 550 
seats empty. Discounting the 
hundred orso journalists, politi- 
. dans and pubHc relations there- 
were only nine genuine pas- 
sengers on the train during its 
' ' 38 minute trundle to Waterloo. 

And one of those was a fare 
'dodger who slunk on at 
Clapham Junction especting 
. the normal lack of staff but 

- found himself facing half a 
dozen “revenue protection 


officers” in their best uniform. 
They promptly charged him 
£10. but like most fare dodgers, 
he did not have the money and 
therefore they merely took 
down his name and address 
leaving Stagecoach with its first 
debt collection problem. 

There seemed to be no one 
with a good word to say about 
privatisation among the fare- 
paying passengers. One. Dave 
West, warned darkly about “cuts 
in train services and higher 
fares”. Another. John Bird, a 
member of the Branch line 
Society, said it might work but 
then decided he had been too 
positive about privatisation and 
added: “Who knows.” 

One of the few passengers 
who was actually using the train 
for a real journey became the 
fust privatised cycle passenger 
when he wheeled his much- 
patched racer onto the train. 
Phillip Bedford, middle-aged 
and bearded, called himself a 
“bus rover” and said he was on 
his way to play the cheap video 
games at Clacton. 

However, while the irainspoi- 


ters were absent, the govern- 
ment acolytes were out in 
droves. Toby Jessel. the local 
MP, just happened to be on the 
train, as was Nick Montague, a 
senior Department of Transport 
official who was the brains 
behind the privatisation scheme. 
Police at Twickenham station, 
however, had kept out any lost 
drunk Welsh rugby supporters 
and other undesirables, who 
presumably had to wait for the 
next train. 

The 5.10am from Twicken- 
ham was not the train that 
ministers would have chosen for 
what they have been telling us 
all week was a “historic 
moment 5 ". Even on a good day, 
Peter Field, managing director 
of South West trains confided, 
it would have only a dozen or 
so passengers. 

But because of legal and 
accounting complications, the 
transfer had to take place at two 
in the morning. Apart from the 
now famous bus replacement 
service from Fishguard on the 
Great Western Railway and 
another nondescript service 


which left Waterloo at lam 
yesterday and transferred into 
"a bus "service at East 
leigh at 2.52am. the Twicken- 
ham 5.1 0am was the first fully 
private train service and had the 
great advantage of not being a 
bus. 

Throughout the week, the 
Department of Transport spin 
doctors had refused to say 
whether a minister would be on 
the train but they had quickly 
whistled up Sir George Young, 
the Secretary of Slate for Trans- 
port. because of the public 
relations disaster created by 
the postponement of the 
London, Tilbury and Southend 
privatisation because of fraud 
investigations. 

Whether the 5 10am thrives 
in the private sector remains to 
be seen since under the terms 
of its contract with the rail 
franchising director. Stagecoach 
is not obliged to provide the 
train. It merely has to bring the 
first Sunday train into Waterloo 
by Sam and with so few pas- 
sengers ever using it its future 
must be in doubt. 


MICHAEL PRESTAGE 

The defining moment of rail pri- 
vatisation was to have taken 
place 10 minutes after the 
130am Fishguard-to-Padding- 
ton service had started off. Bul 
old habits die hard for British 
Rail. The historic changeover 
happened just as the laic in- 
coming service entered the har- 
bour. where passengers from 
the Irish ferry were waiting. 

The fact that the first private 
train for 50 years was also a bus 
had already embarrassed new 
owner. Great Western Trains. 
Engineering works meant the 
first passengers travelled by 
bus as far as Cardiff. 

Officials needed to find a 
time to transfer the fust three 
passenger rail franchises to the 
private sector and decided on 
2am on Sunday, when, they 
believed, no trains were oper- 
ating. But they overlooked the 
Fishguard service. And so ft was 
that waiting for the bus on a chill 
night was a small media huddle. 

The first to board was a stag 
party from Whidand, Dvfed. 



Novel ride: Writer John Seymour Photograph: Rob Stratton 


who had taken the ferry to 
Rosslare and back to celebrate. 

The bridegroom-to-be, 
daubed head to fool in black 
shoe polish, was beyond notic- 
ing the epoch-making signifi- 
cance of the journey. 

One of his friends, a farmer 
called Huw, who was a veteran 
of the day-long “booze-cruise" 
crossings to Ireland, was used 
to the bus. He did not expect 
things to change. “It's always a 


bus from here. They can't afford 
to run a train.” 

John Seymour, 81, from just 
outside Rosslare who was head- 
ing to London for the launch of 
his latest novel, was not aware 
his train was going to be a bus 
and was not happy. “We weren’t 
given any information at the sta- 
tion at all," he said. “Nobody 
seemed to know w hy there was 
no train: every! bing from pri- 
vatisation. work on the line 


and an accident were pul for- 
ward as excuses. Next lime I 
come I'm going to fly.” 

The bus driver had no strong 
views about privatisation and 
the 2am changeover passed un- 
noticed by the handful of pas- 
sengers travelling to Fishguard. 
“AD I know is that I'm driving 
the bus today and if 1 haven't 
won the lottery I wifi stiff be dri- 
ving it tomorrow." By the time 
the bus reached Cardiff at 
5.20am the press outnumbered 
passengers, the driver having 
made an unscheduled stop at 
Whitland to allow the slag par- 
ty to disembark. 

A guard awaited the trains ar- 
rival Sill wearing his British Rail 
issue uniform. The new forest 
green jacket and grey trousers 
dial will identify’ him as a Great 
Western Trains staff member 
had not yet been given out. He 
was unenlhusiastic about the 
change of owner. “It’s a differ- 
ent zoo keeper, chat's all. We 
can t get any lower, and that's 
being honest with you. This gov- 
ernment has got a hell of a lot 
to answer for.” 


Terminal journey to earth 
for Chinese spy satellite 


Where the s y 
satellite r \-.C >- 
could foil ; -T. * rtMn / 


. CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Correspondent 

China's FSW1 satellite isdue to 
hit the Earth sometime in the 
next four weeks, after becom- 
ing the source of considerable 
embarrassment to its makers 
during the two years since it was 
launched. 

Designed to carry out a senes 
of experiments m the tow-grav- 
itv conditions 100 miles in or- 
bit - and also, say unofficial 
sources. 10 take spy pho- 
tographs of enemies' military in- 
stallations t the FSW1 is in a 
“decaying" orbit, out of control, 
v after its rockets misfired, early 
in its mission and altered its or- 
bit from a stable, circular one 
. to an unstable, elliptical one. 

: **We have known for nearly 
two years that it was going to 
Iconic down," said Richard 
Tremayne-Smith, of the British 
National Space Centre, yester- 


day. “And we knew it was going 
to come down out of control." 

The satellite, which does nor 
contain any nuclear materials, 
is being tracked by at least five 
organisations - the Defence 
Research Agency in Fam bor- 
ough, Hampshire, the US Space 
Command in Colorado, the 
European Space Agency in 
Darmstadt, Germany, and by 
the Russian and Chinese space 
age ncies. But none is able to say 
for sure where it will finally 
crash, because the rate of decay 
of the orbit depends on the 
thickness of the Earth’s atmos- 
phere. Friction with the at- 
mosphere slows the satellite, 
allowing gravity to pull it down- 
wards. But precise calculations 
are impossible for an object 
travelling at 18,000 mph. in an 
orbit which makes it wander 
over every point on the giobe 
between 56 degrees north and 
56 degrees south. 


The impact will be tremen- 
dous. FSW1 weighs just under 
a ton, and wfll be red-hot from 
falling through the atmosphere. 
When it reaches Earth it will be 
travelling at about 1,000 mph. 
Nick Johnson, a space junk 
specialist at NASA, said it could 
leave a crater 30 feet wide and 
20 feet deep on impact. But the 
likelihood is that it will land in 
the ocean. 

Space junk is an increasing 
hazard for spacecraft. Accord- 
ing to NASA estimates, there 
are at least 7,000 “substantial" 
objects such as satellites in low 
earth orbits. But almost all are 
either in stable Dibits, or de- 
signed so that if they fall to 
Earth they will be vapourised by 
the tremendous heat generated 
on re-entry to the atmosphere. 

NASA maintains an elec- 
tronic newsletter, called Spoce- 
V um, to alert the authorities 
about satellites and rocket frag- 
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meats expected to fall to Earth. 

FSW1 is unusual in that it is 
designed to withstand re-entry, 
because the Chinese wanted its 
onboard films and experimen- 
tal results. The only other large 
man-made hems that have hit 
Earth have been Russian and 
American satellites, including 


the US space station Skylab, 
parts of which landed in a re- 
mote part of the Western Aus- 
tralian outback in July 1979. 
Most of its 850 tons burnt up on 
re-entry. Last month, an ex- 
perimental Russian moon land- 
ing vehicle fell into the Pacific 
Ocean after 20 years in orbiL 


Star’s food taster more than just a fad 
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: A school for butlers in London 
has found a food-taster for an 
American superstar worned 
. about possible threats to his roe. 
‘.- The anonymous star a>k£d 
vthe Ivor Spencer International 
“School for Barter Adroimslra- 
■rfors to hire him a full-tune 
Igod taster who roust be able to 

travel yriib him worldwide, tast- 
jts^evemifing from take-away 


hamburgers to banquets. 
School chief Ivor Spencer said 
he spent several weeks looking 
until, while at a wedding m 
Beirut, he got talking to a chef 
who knew of an Anrerican- 
Lebanese man who worked for 
Aw years as a food-taster in the 
Middle EasL 

He contacted the man, who 
has been living in the United 


States, and speaks five lan- 
guages. He starts work for the 
superstar this week. 

Mr Spencer sgid of the job: 
“You are in the kitchens most 
of the time. When they go to a 
restaurant, it has to agree the 
food taster can stay in the 
kitchen watching the prepara- 
tion of the food. 

“Then I understand he must 


follow the waiter with the actual 
dish from the moment the chef 
puts the food on the plate. He 
tastes it downstairs before it 
goes up.” 

As well as tasting food at any 
event the star attends, the food- 
taster also samples everything 
dished up at home. 

Mr Spencer said he could not 
disclose the star's name, but said 


he is based in the US and has 
homes in the south of France, 
Switzerland and Rome. 

He is “most concerned about 
his security" and fears be could 
be targeted by a stalker or even 
an assassin. 

“He is already a client of mine 
and has two of my butlers, a 
head butler and an assistant bui- 
• ler.” said Mr Spencer. 


S/)Stthe away 
the bugbear 
of eczema & 

1 dry skin 

Prescribed by dermatologists and GPs for a range of medically 
related dry skin disorders* the EMUL5IDERN formulation is a 
unique, cBnically-proven skfn treatment available now from 
your pharmacist without prescription. 

EHULSIOERM's unique combination of three active 
ingredients has been specially developed not only to gently 
soothe smooth and rehydrate the diy, itchy skin 
of dermatitis. EMULSDERM has also been scientifically 
proven to combat the bacteria Staphylococcus aureus 
- a bug which extensive medical research has linked to 
flare-ups of atopic ecema. 

EMULS1DERM does not contain any 
steroid or any perfume or lanolin, and 
is suitable for ail ages. For quick and 
effective skin therapy, simply add a Jpv; 
small quantity to your bath. 

Ask for EMUISIDHW by name at the pharmacy section E-H tTl 111 C“l / | 
of your local chemist. Always read the label. XXX 
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Senior Tories attack 
Howard’s jail plans 


STEPHEN WARD 

Legal Correspondent 

A former Conservative pris- 
ons minister yesterday joined 
the gnawing chorus of criticism 
of Michael Howard's plans for 
automatic life sentences for 
habitual violent criminals and 
rapists. 

Sir Peter Lloyd, a former ju- 
nior minister at the Home Of- 
fice, dismissed the plan to give 
life sentences to repeat of- 
fenders whether they posed a 
continuing threat to society or 
not as “cumbersome". He said 
it would be better to introduce 
new medical or judicial grounds 
to hold inmates who still posed 
a threat at the end of the sen- 
tences. 

He said of Mr Howard: “I 
don’t think he has convinced the 
judiciary or myself yet that his 
approach for dealing with this 
point is tbe right one ... Tm not 
convinced there is a need for a 


mandatory, automatic life sen- 
tence for the second offence to 
catch the comparatively few 
cases that I think need to be 
caught. 

“What is needed is a judkdal- 
cum-medical mechanism by 
which they can be held until they 
are no longer seen as a special 
risk. Tbafs what we ought to be 
debating - how we can ensure 
we don't release back into the 
community cri minals who are 
still veiy violent and are almost 
certainly going to commit a vi- 
olent crane again.” 

Last week, a High Court 
judge, Lord Justice Rose, 
warned that rapists would be 
more likely to loll their victims 
if the sentence was the same for 
rape as for murder. 

Mr Howard also came under 
fire yesterday from Lord Hail- 
sham, the former Lord Chan- 
celior, who signalled growing 
opposition in the House of 
Lords to Mr Howard's pro- 


posed minimum sentences for 
habitual criminals. 

Lord Haikham, 88, chairman 
of the Tory party under Harold 
Macmillan, and Lord Chan- 
cellor under both Edward 
Heath and Margaret Thatcher, 
said during a television interview 
on GMTV: “One shouldn’t, if 
one is Home Secretary, seek to 
impose one's views either on 
colleagues or on the legislature.” 

He went on: “This business 
about mandatory sentences 
most be held in very grave sus- 
picion." 

Lord Hailsham has already 
attacked Mr Howard's plans to 
reduce judicial discretion cm 
sentencing, announced at last 
year's party conference, but tbe 
fee t that he has chosen deliber- 
ately to re-state his annoyance 
in a recorded tdevisoa interview 
shows that opposition is hard- 
ening, rather than weakening as 
Mr Howard must have hoped. 

Mr Howard, though, made it 


dear in a speech at the week- 
end that he is intending to 
press ahead with his White Pa- 
per unchanged, despite the op- 
position. 

He met senior judges and 
others an Saturday undo 1 the fo- 
rum of the Criminal Justice 
Consultative Committee and 
had what he described as a “very 
vigorous" exchange behind 
dosed doors. 

He said after the meeting: “I 
have not heard any arguments 
which have persuaded me my 
original arguments were wrong. 
Some of the judges have views 
which are different from mine 
but these decisions are for those 
who are accountable to Parlia- 
ment and the public." 

Three of the most senior 
judges. Lord Donaldson, a for- 
mer Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Adorer, a retired Law Lord, and 
Lord Thyiar of Gosfarth, the 
Lard Chief Justice, have already 
publicly attacked the proposals. 






United Airlines. Voted Best Domestic US Airline. 

On 18th January 1996, United Airlines was voted Best Domestic 
US Airline. We were chosen by the readers of Executive Travel magazin e, 
all of whom are frequent flyers. 

They chose us for the quality of our service. 

They were uninfluenced by our special 1996 fare from Heathrow 
to the US: £1996 return Connoisseur Class to New York (Newark and 
JFK) and Washington* 

That's a 15% saving on the normal business fare on BA. Virgin or 
American. None of which is the Best Domestic US Airline. 

To book, call United Airlines on 0181 990 9900 (0800 888 555 
from outside London) or see vour travel agent. 

& United Airlines 
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Storm gathers ' f 
over £17m ‘train g - 
to the heavens’ i 


JOHN ARUDGE 

The bitter battle between skiers 
and environmentalists over 
plans to buOd a funicular rail- 
way in the Cairngorm Moun- 
tains is due to read: a dimax this 
week as the Government's en- 
vironmental watchdog and the 
Highland Regional Council 
prepare to deliver their verdict. 

Councillors and members of 
Scottish Natural Heritage 
(SNHT meet this week to discuss 
die scheme, which was unveiled 
three years ago by the Cairn- 
Chairlift Company. The 
which runs the Aviemore 
ski centre, wants to build Scot- 
land's first mountain railway to 
attract more skiers and s umm er 
tourists to Britain's highest 
peaks. Managers argue that 
the project will create up to 60 
new jobs in the Strath Spey area 
and inject £10m into the frag- 
ile Highland economy. 'Without 
it, the loss-making Aviemore re- 
sort could be forced to close. 

But SNH, the statu toiy body 
which advises ministers on en- 
vironmental issues north of the 
border, has lodged formal plan- 
ning objections. Members fear 
the £17m scheme will encour- 
age so many people to take to 
the hills that the fragile 4,000ft 
Cairngorm plateau wiD suffer ir- 
reparable damage. Ramblers, 
mountaineers and the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds also oppose the project. 


Anxious to overcome the ob- 
jections, the Cairngorm Chair- 
lift Company has revised its 
plans. The ratal draft, sent to 
SNH three weeks ago, propos- 
es to limi t the size of the moun- 
tain-top visitor centre and to 
introduce a ranger service. Tim 
Whittome. the company's chief 
executive, argues that even 
though the one-and-a-quarter 
mil e railway is designed to car- 
ry 500 people every hour, the 
ranger system will ensure they 
do not trample the sensitive 
alpine vegetation of the world 
heritage site or endanger the 
nesting sites of rare birds like 
the dotterel and the ptarmigan. 

Observers expect the SNH to 
reverse its decision and approve 
the project tomorrow. Whatever 
the decision, ramblers and 
mountaineers will call on Mich- 
ael Forsyth. Secretary of State 
for Scotland, to order a public 
inquiry into the development. 
Robin Campbell president of 
the Scottish Mountaineering 
Club, described the railway as 
an “intrusion into Britain's last 
great wilderness ...a crowning 
aesthetic abomination.” 

Even if Mr Fcnsyth refuses an 
inquiry, the RSPB, which owns 
32,000 acres in the Cairngorms, 
says it will challenge the project 
in the European Court of Jus- 
tice. For Highlanders, the “train 
to the heavens” looks set for a 
long delay. 
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THE SOLUTION. 


The solution is now much easier than you 
think. Discover why so many men have already 
resumed normal loving relationships thanks to 
discreet new treatments that are simple, safe 
and effective. No longer should any man suffer 
alone - the answer to impotence, premature 
ejaculation and any questions you may have 
are to be found in our confidential free booklet, 
just published. To obtain your copy within 
48 hours, please FREEPHONE one of our 


experienced male advisors on: 

0800 357581 

or return the FREEPOST coupon below. 


The Central Clinic 




Please serxJ me my free book: ‘Mate Impotence - 
A1 your questions answered’ n complete confidence. | 
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1 Co$ijwn©r ou t|ook: Maturing Tessas and building society flotations set to increase sales of cars and other ‘big ticket’ items 

S Windfalls give 










£4bn boost to 







high street 




WANE COYLE 
Economics Correspondent 
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Consumer spending will re- 
ceive a boost of at least £4bn this 
year thanks to windfalls such as 
maturing Tfessas and free shares 
when building societies join 
the stock market 
Even if people spend only a 
modest portion of these one-off 
gains they will have a big impact 
on the economy, according to 


a report published today by 
Business Strategies. The con- 
sultancy - whose chief econo- 



Summary of windfall gains 
to consumer. 1996 & 1997 
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mist, Bridget Rosewell, has just 
became one of Ihe Treasury's six 
independent advisers - is says 
growth will pick up this year 
thanks to a consumer spree. 

The windfalls consumers will 
receive this year and next add 
up to about £50bn. They include 
electricity rebates to customers, 
free shares from the flotation of 
several building societies and 
the principal and interest on the 
first Ibssas - tax-free savings 
schemes. 

■‘Most people will be receiv- 
ing some lump-sum income 
during the course of the next 
two years. What they decide to 


do with this money will make a 

noticeable difference to 
Britain's economic perfor- 
mance," David Felt a director 
of Business Strategies, said. 

On the cautious assumption 
that about one-fifth of the mon- 
ey is spent in each year and the 
rest saved, the group predicts 
that the economy will grow by 
2.8 per cent this year. This 
makes it almost as optimistic as 
the Treasury, which was criti- 
cised by many economists for 
its Budget forecast. 

The critics are starting to 
change their minds. There are 
several reasons for thinking 
windfall receipts will be spent 
rather than invested. 

Consumer confidence has 
steadily improved during the 
past 12 months and is at its high- 
est level since the recession. 

Surveys also show that the 
proportion of consumers plan- 
ning to spend more on “big tick- 
et” items such as cars and i 
household goods has overtak- . 
en the proportion planning to 
spend less. And more think it 
is an unfavourable time to save 1 
because of low interest rates. I 

There is already evidence i 
that part of the £1.8bn in free 
shares from Lloyds Bank's 
merger with the Cheltenham & 
Gloucester building society last 
August has been spent. Savings 
dipped sharply in the months af- 
ter receipt of the shares. 

“Even if we are not sure 
how much will be spent, we can 
be more confident about what 
ft will be vent on," Mr Fell said. 

He said the increase in spend- 
ing would be greatest in regions 
where confidence about house- 
hold finances has improved the 
most during the past year. These 
are Scotland and the West Mid- 
lands, followed by Wales, the 
North-west, and Yorkshire and 
Humberside. In the South-east 
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Sands run out for 
lowland lizards 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 




The sand lizard takes its name 
from its habitat. In midsummer, 
females dig a shallow burrow in 
a patch of open, sunny sand and 
lay about eight eggs winch hatch 
two months later. At this time 
of year, the lizards are under- 
ground and dormant. They will 
not emerge until March or 
April. A mild winter does not 
suit them because it makes 
them wake too early, leaving 
them vulnerable to damp. 

Once widespread among 
lowland heaths and coastal 
Hungs, they are down to about 
6,000 breeding adults scattered 
among mare than 100 colonies. 
Most are in the remaining 
Dorset heathlands, with a few 


Heritage ® 
of the wild, 



The sand lizard: Down to 
6,000 breeding adults 


found in Surrey and sand dunes 
on Merseyside. 

Like nearly all endangered 
British species the main reason 
for their plight is the decline of 
their habitat. As well as patch- 
es of open sand, they need 
clumpy vegetation like old 
heather, up to a metre high. 

This gives them the mix of 
sunshine, shade and cover they 
require as they scurry around in 
search of insects and spiders. 
Being cold blooded, they warm 
up by basking in sunshine then 
dash into the shade to avoid 
overheating. 

Most of the lowland heaths 
have become fields, housing 
or forestry plantations. 

In 1994 a three-year “crash” 
recovery programme was 
launched, led by the Herpeto- 
logjcal Conservation Trust. 
Sand lizards have been rein- 
troduced to Welsh sand dunes 
and sites in Cornwall, Devon 
and Dorset. 
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s8ks and fine array, 

'My smiles and languish ’d air. 

By love are driv'n away; 

And mournful lean Despair 

. Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true /overs hove. 
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Owhytohimwaslffvn, 

Whose heart is wintry com 
His breast is loves all worship d tomb, 
Whereon love’s pilffims come. 


Bring me an axe and spade , 

Brig me a winding sheet ; 

When I my grow lune made, 

La winds and tempests beau 

, Then down / V? Be, as cold as clay. 
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and South-west people's opti- 
mism about their own finances 
has fallen slightly. But the re- 
port adds there is do informa- 
tion about the regional pattern 
of either Tessas or building so- 
ciety membership. 

■ The cashless society is still 
some way off. according to a 
study of payment methods. 

More than six in 10 Britons still 
use cash to make most of their 
purchases, according to a report 
by market analyst Mintel. 

Among 15- to 19 -year-olds, 
the proportion rises to nine out 
of 10. while almost eight out of 
10 of those aged 65 and over 

favour cash. Spending spree: Growing numbers of economists believe that people will spend rather than invest lump sums in the next two years 
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Forte Posthouse 


With 65 locations to choose from, we J re the country's largest hotel 


brand. And with more Posthouses opening in 1996, wherever 


RELAX AT A 
FORTE POSTHOUSE 

FROM 


you're travelling on business there's bound to be one nearby. 


Facilities include interactive TV and a mini bar in ail bedrooms as 



well as room service; swimming pools and fitness dubs at many 


hotels, plus free parking and express check-out. . 


TO BOOK CALL US FREE ON 
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Conservative exodus: One Nation members fear shift to right as more than 


50 MPs decide to stand down at next election 4 
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Disillusion and Nolan fuel Tory ‘clear-out 



Jack Aspinwaii (Wans- 
dyke); aged 63; majority 
3,3411 -| have been ad- 
vised to retire [due to ill- 
ness last year].’ 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

The Tory party is hurtling towards 
the biggest clear-out of serving 
MPs in the last six parliaments, 
with retiring Conservative mem- 
bers far outstripping their coun- 
terparts in the opposition parties. 

with up to 15 months still to go 
before the next election, the 
planned exodus of experienced 
Tories has already passed the 
half-century, compared to only 24 
opposition MPs (21 Labour; three 
Liberal Democrat). 

Hie final tally of departures at 
the 1992 election came to 58. De- 
cember saw three senior Tories, in- 


cluding David Howell, chairman 
of the foreign affairs select com- 
mittee. announce that they would 
be standing down. 

They were joined last week by 
Tim Eggar. an experienced De- 
partment of Trade and Industry 
minister whose intended exit 
shook the party. If the current 
trend continues, the party will lose, 
at the least, about 65 MPs by the 
time of a spring 1997 election and 
probably many more. ' 

Advancing age and the belief 
that they should give way to 
younger members is the official 
reason advanced by many. But the 
scale of the departures compares 
starkly with the numbeis standing 


down at the close of previous par- 
liaments- 43 at the 1987 election, 
34 in 1983, 24 in 1979 and just 14 
in 1974. 

Some MPS have not attempted 
to hide their disillusionment with 
the Westminster system, the im- 
pact of the Nolan committee rec- 
ommendations on MPs' conduct 
which are likely to significantly 
dent their outside earnings, and 
Government policy. Mr Howell, 
for example, criticised the Gov- 
ernment for allowing British for- 
eign policy to go “off the rafls" 
because of the Tbry party obses- 
sion with Europe. 

The outgoing Ashford MP, Sir 
Keith Speed, was an outspoken 


critic of Post Office privatisation. 
Although he made hxs decision to 
retire on age grounds some time 
ago, he has since warned the 
Government that rail privatisation 
will be a vote loser unless it forces 
the private sector to make clear 
investment pledges. 

Others cannot face the dispir- 
iting task of fighting a marginal 
or joining the “chicken run" be- 
cause their seat is disappearing. 
Last, but quite likely a decisive fac- 
tor in the minds of many, is the 
dispiriting prospect of life in op- 
position. 

The prospect of a peerage in 
John Majors dissolution or res- 
ignation honours list, the possible 


reward for former ministers. such 
as Douglas Hurd, John Bitten, 
Kenneth Baker. Michael Joplrng 
and Tim Renton, is infinitely 
more attractive. 

Money is also a spur. Steven 
Norris, the transport minister, 
survived revelations about his 
love life only to announce atjust 
50 that he would be standing 

down. ‘The recession was not kmd 
to my business and at my age I am 

very keen to rebuDd it,” he said. 

But it is the Nolan constraints 
on lobbying and consultancy and 
the rule on disclosure of parlia- 
mentary-related outside earnings 
that have proved the last straw for 
many. 


The wife of one Tory grandee 
said: “I think Nolan has a lot to 
do with it ... You feel everything 
is going to be under scrutiny. 

One Nation Tories who rear 
their party has already lurched to 
the right are apprehensive that 
their benches in the next parlia- 
ment will be filled with careerists 

^AsRobertSSs, the outgoing 
MP for Cornwall South East, put 
it “Undoubtedly there is a new 

type ofMember of filament on 

the Conservative side. 1 rnty are ^ 70; maj 8,010: “I wisti 
products, if you like, of Thatch- ( wasnl retiring - 1 think 

erism, more aggressive, and there me next election is going to 

armeance which does ►*> the best fun ... ever.' 
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is also an arrogance which does 
not appeal to me.” 
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The average person doesn't need a car with twin 
airbags and power steering. 


The average person doesn't need a car with a high 
level brake light and a coded key pad immobiliser. 




The average person doesn’t need a car with electi ic 
front w indows and three rear three-point safety belts. 

The average person doesn't need a car with a 
driver's door mirror with built in blind spot eliminator. 


The average person doesn’t need a car with a six 
speaker remote control stereo radio cassette. 


The average person doesn't need a car with a 
steering column with height and reach adjustment 

The average person has 2.4 children. 
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s NO SUCH THING AS AN AVERAGE PERSON. 
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THE DRIVE OF YOUR LIFE 
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406 FROM £12.595: FOR YOUR FREE INFORMATION PACK CALL 0345 000 406, 




2.0 EXEClfflVE WfTH OPTIONAL METALLIC PAINT AT EXTRA COST. 
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Peace in Bosnia: Enemies hand over territory on time but Sarajevo suburbs remain a stumbling-block 



Street power Bosnian Serb police patrol the Sarajevo suburb of lltdza yesterday after being given permission to remain for a few more weeks Photograph: Jacqueline Arzl/AP 

Serbs stretch land-swap deadline 


EMMADAiy 

Tuzla 

Bosnia's competing armies 
passed the latest Western peace 
test at the weekend, pulling out 
of 1,500 square kilometres of 
territory to be handed over to 
the enemy under the Dayton 
peace plan. 

But in the most contentious 
areas to change hands - five 
Serb-held suburbs of Sarajevo 
due to revert to government rule 
-Bosnian ministers disputed the 
decisions of the international 
civilian chief, Carl Bildt, to al- 


low Serb police to remain after 
the 3 February deadline to still 
the fears of Serbs in the area. 

Hasan Muratovic. the Prime 
Minister, yesterday grudgingly 
accepted the continued pres- 
ence of Serb police in the sub- 
urbs for a few more weeks, 
provided they were disarmed. 
Nato sources said the govern- 
ment would give Mr Bildt a 
breathing space to draw up a 
time-table for the transition to 
full Bosnian control, which, 
comes into effect on 19 March. 

Under the Dayton plan, all 
‘‘forces” were to have with- 


drawn horn the “areas of tran- 
sition” - such as the suburbs - 
by 3 February. Mr Bildt and 
Nato’s Implementation Force (1- 
Fbr) have interpreted “forces" 
as strictly military - which means 
the Bosnian government, which 
has nominal control of the ar- 
eas, could also introduce po- 
licemen. Thus far they have 
chosen not to make a move that 
would cause chaos and, poten- 
tially, a renewal of conflict 
Since being defeated at Day- 
ton, the Bosnian Serb leadership 
has fought to keep Sarajevo di- 
vided by inflaming the fears of 


Serb residents and threatening 
armed uprisings. It is alleged that 
they have dressed Seri? soldiers 
as policemen, and ordered a se- 
nior Sarajevo Serb official to 
boycott a meeting on the police 
issue. The government fears that 
Mr Bildt’s decision will en- 
courage such tactics. 

In the face of government 
protests, I-For agreed to in- 
crease its presence in the five 
suburbs. Security for Serbs, and 
others reluming home across 
the former front line, is to be 
guaranteed by 1-For troops and 
officers of the International 


Police T*sk Force. However, 
fewer than 300 of the 1,600 for- 
eign policemen promised have 
arrived in Bosnia, and only half 
are stationed in Sarajevo. 

The international police are 
unarmed, have no right to make 
arrests or investigate cases, and 
patrol only in daylight hours. 
Terrified that the line between 
the mili tary and civilian as- 
pects of the Dayton accords will 
blur, I-For emphatically does 
not want to plug the gap. 

Elsewhere in Bosnia I-Fbr s 
task of monitoring compliance 
with the deadline has been eas- 


ier. The largest chunk of terri- 
tory to change hands was "the 
anvil", which came under Sen? 
control. This area in central 
Bosnia is almost depopuulaieo, 
save for a Croatian village where 
the residents were debating 
whether to slay or leave. Most 
oLher non-Serbs had departed. 

In Nezuk. near Tuzla. Muslim 
villagers met on Saturday to con- 
sider their fate, loath to live with 
the Serbs they spent four years 
fending off- They complained 
that I-For troops could not guar- 
antee their safety, but conclud- 
ed they had no choice but to stay. 


Rif kind pushes 
for freer trade 

with America 


MICHAEL SHERIDAN 

Diplomatic Editor 

The Foreign Secretary, Mafoohn 
p jflrin d. will claim tomorrow 

that Britain is “forcing the pac* 

in Europe" for free trade with 
the United States, and he will 
demand new moves for eco- 
nomic liberalisation across tn 

^Ina* speech to be delivered 
in London, 

place Britain at the radical ena 
of European policy t0 ™ r ^ 
free trade. His message wiilta 
unwelcome to stonficmi Eu 
mnean partners like France, 
whose lS and electorates 

remain uncoovinced of the 
blessings of laissez-faire trade 

^Theaxeehwill cautiously lo- 
cate Mr Rifldnd’s thinking to- 
wards those on the Toiy right 
who urge the creation of a 
deregulated, offchore Britain 

competing in the global market 
alongside the economic “tigere* 
of Asia. , . 

Echoing the style of John 
Redwood, the Foreign Secretary 
will preach the message that 
“economic liberalisation be- 
gins at home” and praise the 
Conservative government’s 
moves to cat taxes on business, 
reduce non-wage labour costs 
and privatise state industries. 

According to a draft of his 
text, Mr Rifkind will acknowl- 
edge that “the seductive argu- 
ments for protectionism win not 
go away” and he wfll say that 
“this is a battle - like the bat- 
tle against inflation - which is 
never finally won”. 


The Foreign Secretary has 
made transatlantic co-operation 
an important theme of his term 
in office and this wffl be his sec- 
ond keynote speech on th* 
subject. - . 

Mr Rifkind is to select three 

^ f t — I l-t t m 


He wants to see cuts 
tariffs in the US and Europe that 
can amount to 4S per cent on 
footwear, 32 per cent on earth- 
ing and 25 per cent on trucks. He 
will advocate Early' Mutual 
Recognition Agreements to cut 
barriers imposed by local stan- 
dards and regulations. He will 
also criticise “Buy America” 
legislation in the USwfaichshms 
European, companies out of 
parts of the $9Q0bn (£588bn) 
transatlantic pubfc-^ocureineni 
market 

. In a bilateral contest the Re- 
sign Secretary, also will issue a 

call for Britain and the US to 
resume talks on an air-services 
agreement between them, 
adopting the basis of the last 
British offer. The negotiations 
broke down last year. 

. Mr Rifkind says Britain wants 
to see progress by the European 
Union on measures to reduce 
tariffs and open up public pro- 
curement agreed at the EU-US 
s ummit in Madrid last year. He 
wQl.caD for “new political will” 
to reform the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy. 

Mr Rifkind will add that the 
Italian presidency of the EU 
should accelerate talks on free 
trade with Canada and Mexico, 
a prospect that probably will 
seem unpalatable to the south- 
ern Europeans. 


Shell-shocked Eurosceptics get the dry facts on lowly molluscs 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

As Tory Eurosceptics com- 
mence their campaign for the 
next election, it is no coinci- 
dence that tales poking fun at 
Brussels have started to appear 
in the British press. The most 
successful Euro-myth doing the 
rounds is a report suggesting 
that the European Union’s an- 
imal-welfare rules should apply 
to shellfish. 

“Mussels must be given rest 
breaks and oysteis given stress- 
relieving showers during trans- 


portation," said a report in the 
Daily Telegraph last week, cit- 
ing a European Union directive. 
Ho, ho; ho. chortled Euro- 
sceptics . “Silly old Brussels.” 

If the story is true, the Eu- 


EUROMYTHS 


ropean Commission's rules are 
patently absurd. At the week- 
end, however. Commission of- 
ficials were still adamantly 
denying the report, condemn- 
ing it as little bur a smear by Eu- 
rophobes. So where did the 


report come from? Who spread 
it, and why? 

There is, indeed, a Brussels 
directive, agreed in 1991, on an- 
imal welfare, which sets out reg- 
ulations for anim al transport. 
The rules say all cold-blooded 
beasts must be regularly watered 
and rested. The directive was in- 
troduced largely to safeguard 
against cruelty to livestock, but 
was widely drawn and a casual 
glance might suggest it is ap- 
plicable to all forms of anima l 
life - including she llfish. The an- 
nexes are particularly loosely 
drafted. However, there is a 


paragraph in the directive 
which allows for exceptions. 
The measures should only be 
applied “where appropriate to 
the species concerned". 

It is clear that the Commis- 
sion intended national govern- 
ments, when adapting their 
laws in line with EU directives, 
to use common sense. 

Should there ever have been 
any doubt about the application 
of the law, a new directive is be- 
ing introduced that will dose the 
loopholes, specifically excluding 
shellfish and other species for 
which the measures would be 


“inappropriate". The resting 
and feeding rules now will ap- 
ply only to “domestic solipeds, 
domestic animals of the bovine, 
ovine, caprine or porcine 
species". 

Inquiries reveal that the 
shellfish story resulted from 
remarks by none other than An- 
gela Browning, a junior British 
agriculture minister. She let it 
be known to sympathetic ears 
in Westminster that if it had not 
been for the British government 
the Brussels bureaucrats would 
have happily applied their wel- 
fare rules to every species un- 


der the sun. It was only because 
of British insistence' that the 
rules were tightened, Ms 
Browning asserted. “What k ap- 
propriate for transporting sheep 
is very different from what is ap- 
propriate for transporting mus- 
sels," she observed - as if the 
Brussels bureaucrats needed 
her to tell them that 
This was enough for John 
Whittingdale, Tory MP for 
Colchester South and Maldon 
(home of manv shellfish pro- 
ducers) to pm out a press re- 
lease on the issue. The 
legislation was dreamt up by 


^ unthinking bureaucrats" and 
will “threaten the livelihood of 
large numbers of people”, he 
said. As Commission officials 
struggled to be heard, his words 
were widely reported. 

What the minis ter never ac- 
knowledged was that Brussels 
had no intention of applying its 
livestock rules to shellfish. At 
worst, there may have been 
some casual drafting in the 
original directive. But Ms 
Browning never quoted the 
“where appropriate” clause. 

The biggest danger present- 
ed by the directive, as Ms 


Browning well knew, was that 
without detailed clarification, 
some daft bureaucrat in White- 
hall would start applying the 
Euro law too vigorously to 
everything from shrimps to 
swordfish, making a mockery 
(deliberately, some might say) 
of the whole thing. 

The minister also failed to re- 
mind people that it was the 
British government - under 
pressure from the animal wel- 
fare lobby in Britain - that 
pushed hardest of ail EU mem- 
ber-states for the animal-welfare 
rules in the first place. 
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Quake wrecks 



remote 
tourist jewel 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

The picturesque town of Lipang 
in south-west China, featured 
two years ago in the acclaimed 
Channel 4 series Bevond the 
Clouds , has been hit by the 
country's deadliest earthquake 
in eight years. kiTling more than 
240 people, injuring 14,000 and 
destroying thousands of homes. 

Last night hundreds of thou- 
sands of homeless vic tims were 
■ sleeping in the open in freezing 
weather for a second night, jolt- 
ed by aftershocks. The Chinese 
Red Cross appealed for inter- 
national aid The quake, mea- 
suring 7 on the open-ended 
Richter scale, struck the remote 
region of Yunnan province oh 
Saturday night when many peo- 
ple were at home eating (tinner. 

Lijiang. which is the centre of 
the 275,000 Nari minority peo- 
ple, was dose totbe epicentre 
of the earthquake. Hie nearby 
town of Zhongdian, capital of 
the DiqmgTSbelan Autonomous 
Region, was also badly hit, and 
last night was cut off from the 


outside world, the official Xin- 
hua news agency said 

The quake is the second ma- 
jor disaster to hit China within 

days. Last week at least 120 peo- 
ple were killed when an illegal 
cache of dynamite blew tip in 
the basement of a five-storey 
apartment building, wiping out 
a street in a suburb of Shaoyang 
dty, in Hunan province. 

The authorities at the week- 
end named a 1 aid-off worker. 
He Geng, who they said had 
stored 28 tons of dynamite in 
the basement after receiving it 
in lieu of a debt Mr He was said 
to have been running an illegal 
explosives firm, probably selling 
dynamite to private coal-mining 
operators. 

In Lijiang and the surround- 

sofdiers and teams ^doctors 
were searching the rubble and 
trying to reach remote moun- 
tainous villagers. As well as 
Nazis, the region is borne to sev- 
eral other minority nationalities 
including Yi, Musuo, Pumi and 
Lisu. 

Lijiang is divided between a 


Teenage tycoon 
earns a place in 
German legend 


IMREKARACS 

Bonn 

In a land where conformity is a 
virtue and life is reduced to a 
steady progression along a care- 
fully mapped-out career path, 
Lars Windhorst is something of 
a prophet Even the German 
business press, enthralled by die 
wunderkmd’s fabulous talent 
for making money, cannot re- 
sist afew jibes. “Barbie doll in 
a pin-stripe suit”, was how one 
magazine described the 19- 
year-old tycoon who has turned 
his father's garage into the 
nerve centre of a global empire. 

Bui among hi&peeis in Ger- 
man industry, the teenager is a 
living legend. Myths abound of 
the boy who perused the stock 
market reports instead of 
comics at junior school By 10 



Windhorst: Wunderfcinrf 


he is said to have started dab- 
bling in shares, at 14 he began 
tinkering with computers. Soon 
he was writing software and 
building computers in the fam- 
ily home in the small town of 
jRaftden in northern Germany. 

That was when he discovered 
the limitations of the domestic 
industry and globalised his op- 
erations. When he was 15 he 
flew to China to buy cheap com- 
puter components, which were 
then assembled by his school- 
mates and sold in his fathers 
s tatio nery shop, Ayear later he 
dropped out of school and went 
into business with a Chinese en- 
teroreneur based in Germany. 

At first the local banks re- 
fused him credit. His father had 


LOCAL 

mtm:z 


to persuade bank managers 
that Lars was a serious propo- 
sition, and had to sign all the 
cheques, a task forbidden under 
German law to those under 18. 

Despate the credit squeeze and 
ail the bureaucratic hurdles, the 
cottage industry mushroomed 
within three years into a world- 
wide concent wfch offices in New 
York and Hong Kong, interests 
in real estate, computers, ad- 
vertising and business consul- 
tancy, and an annual turnover of 
DM250m. The Windhors t em- 

Jtabden 10 the Ear East In Viet- 
nam, there are plans in Ho Chi 
Minh CXty for a 55-storey Wind- 
horst Tbwer, destined to be the 
emblem of this “one-man eco- 
nomic miracl e 7 ' — as he is de- 
scribed in the Hong Kong press. 

His knowledge of the Far 
East scene has earned him guru 
status, so much so that when 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl re- 
cently toured the region, Lais was 
. foe ipqtitng luminary in a gov- 
ernment delegation packed with 
captains of industry. Hie is the sort 
of young enterpreneur Germany 
needs, Mr Kohl said: “Eigh- 
teen-, nineteen-year-olds who 
don’t oount on their pensions, but 
follow their dreams, take rides 
and go out into the world." 

The Chancellor and the Ger- 
man business world are expect- 
ing great deeds from their 

teenage enterpreneur. This week 

he is due to meet Bill Gates, foe 
founder of Microsoft, who had 
foe monopoly on precocious 
capitalism before Mr Windhorst 
came on the scene. There is talk 
of a link-up between the two, pto- 

vokingpbes from the press about 
foe dawn of a “nerds’ worid”. 

Whether German youth 
would emulate him, as Mr Kohl 
hopes, is doubtfuL Mr Wind- 
horst’s social skills with people 

of hs own age seem somewhat 

limited and, it is rumoured, he 
dilutes his beer with Coke. 


IX BRIEF 


German states object to tax cut 

Frankfort-The CSermangov^Wspl^to^ttiet^ 

tion m easteniGen^^5| flnewpiarters 

1 in revenue. Rotter 


tion in eastern uniuouj 

Efl-ShO stomim u, 

Rioting soldiers promised pay nse 

officials to placate rebels Msmiss&i his fot deputy 


new town and the beautiful 
Naxi old town, made up of cob- 
bled alleys, old-style Naxi stone 
terraced houses, and a system of 
water channels. About 10 per 
cent of the old town had col- 
lapsed, according to first reports. 
The Beyond the Clouds series, 
broadcast in Britain in early 
1994, told the stories of a group 
of Lijiang inhabitants, including 
the old town’s “grannies”, 
dressed in the traditional blue 
and white Nari costume. 

The Lijiang valley is popular 
with foreigners. Xinhua said one 
unnamed foreign tourist had 
been seriously hurt. Residents 
and foreigners were sleeping in 
makeshift camps in parks and 
sports fields as the region con- 
tinued to be hit by aftershocks. 
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Survivors’ misery: Some of the hundreds of thousands left homeless by the earthquake, which struck south-west China on Saturday night 
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DELIVERY CHARGES AND 
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Often what car manufacturers say is not what you 
pay. What they show you is the list price. That is the 
price of the car not including any of the ‘extras' 
you'll need to actually drive it. ‘Extras' 
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2) . 3 year/60,000 mile comprehensive 
warranty. 

3) . 3 year Daewoo Total AA Cover. 
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5) . 30 day/ 1.000 mile money back or exchange guarantee. 
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8 ). Driver’s airbag. 9). Side impact protection. 
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Limited, PO Box 401, Kent BR5 ITG. 
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his 85 th birthday party 


TIM CORNWELL 

Los Angeles 


politicians will be there. But not Although be goes to his wrapped* of ShtollS'muldSof 

the former president: a year ago Angeles office regularly, pla,* mspa^'-on. n.N W Hampshire. to Mr. Rea 
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Reagan’s 85th birthday party, 
his favourite food -chicken pot 
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Reagan: Alzheimer's victim 


New Hampshire: Pat Buchanan is back with a populist tinge to his fiery conservatism, but this time the message is not so new 



Republican radical 


struggles for lift-off 


DAVID USBORNE 

Merrimack, New Hampshire 


There are few among the voters 
of New Hampshire who are 
ambivalent, it seems, about 
Patrick Buchanan. There was the 
Nashua lawyer who amply stuck 
a finger down her throat and the 
fashion retailer in Derry who 
called him a “dictator”. Others, 
such as Michael Faiefla, a school- 
teacher, or Bill Weiss, a retired 
en gin eer, will bear of no other 
candidate. His campaign slogan 
is theirs: “Go Pal Go”. 

That he elicits such passion 
would doubtless please Mr 
Buchanan, a former aide to 
Presidents Richard Nixon and 
Ronald Reagan and, in more re- 
cent years, a political commen- 
tator who co-hosts a nightly 
programme on CNN televison. 
His supporters say he alone in 
the race for the Republican 
nomination consistently speaks 
his min d without feints and 
evasions. Indeed, Mr Buchanan 
rarely pulls his punches. 

Ana the message is radically 
conservative. He once labelled 
Aids as nature’s “awful retribu- 
tion” against homosexuals and 
has suggested that fire-bombing 
abortion clinics is no more grave 
a crime than the act of abortion 


When be contested the New 
Hampshire primary election 
four years ago, Mr Buchanan 
had the attention of the nation. 
He was challenging President 
George Bush for the comma- 
lion, accusing him of having re- 
neged on a promise not to 
raise taxes. His cheek, and the 
conservatism of his platform, 
opened a schism in the party 
that ultimately may have helped 
to hand the White House to Bill 
Clinton that November. 

New Hampshire rewarded 


ITHEUS 

■til 0=1 Mill 

ELECTIONS Sm, 


itself. At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention m Houston in 


On the stump: Buchanan, promoting himself as ‘the defender of working Americans' 


Photograph: Mark Peterson 


1992, he appalled party moder- 
ates with his portrayal of a “cul- 
tural war” in the US between 
liberals and conservatives. 


Mr Buchanan with an impres- 
sive 37 per cent of the vote in 
1992. Long after it had be- 
come clear in the primary 
process that the nomination 
could never be his, he persisted 
in tormenting Mr Bush be- 
cause, he said, he was having too 
much fun to stop. 

Now Mr Buchanan is back, 
looking more pudgy and more 
weary than lasttime, but no less 
fiery in his rhetoric. He was en- 
ergised last week when a straw 
poll in Alaska gave him first 
place over Steve Forbes. Bob 
Dole and the candidate nearest 
to him ideologically, Phil 
Gramm oflfcxas. Tomorrow, he 


and Senator Gramm are due to 
face off again in Loasiana, in the 
first caucus vote of the cam- 
paign. Because Louisiana sends 
few delegates to the national 
nominating convention, only 
he and Mr Gramm have seri- 
ously campaigned in the state. 

His old 1992 stalwarts in New 
Hampshire are likely still to find 
satisfaction when they hear Mr 
Buchanan on the stamp. Many 
of his themes have not changed. 

Up remains forthr ig ht m his nav 

isolationism, demanding that 
the US ditch its free-trade agree- 
ments and turn its back on such 
global organisations as the 
United Nations and the World 
Trade Organisation. 

Thus, in a speech inside New 
Hampshire's State Capitol build- 
ing last week, Mr Buchanan de- 
clared: “1 see the institutions of 
world government growing up - 
the UN, the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, 
the World Hade Organisation - 
and I see the United States giv- 
ing up its own sovereignty. I give 
you my word that the moment 
I raise my hand to take the oath 
of office, that new world order 
comes crashing down.” 

He is similarly extreme on im- 
migration, proposing a complete 
moratorium for five years. To 
discourage illegal immigr ation, 
he would build a fence the 
length of the country’s southern 
border and defend it with sol- 
diers. He also would end 
development aid to foreign 


countries, which, he says, have 
become like welfare recipients, 
hooked on hand-outs. 

Some things are different for 
Mr Buchanan this time, how- 
ever. He is not alone, taking on 


a sitting president: of his own par- 
ty, as he was four years ago, but 


ty, as he was four years ago, but 
is one among a field of candi- 
dates, many of whom are sport- 
ing equally conservative colours. 
Worse, he returns to New 
Hampshire as a known quantity 
and, therefore less appealing. 

And in one intriguing respect, 
Mr Buchanan has changed too. 
Overlaying his conservatism now 
is a strikingly populist pitch. He 
portrays himself as the defender 
of working Americans - “the 
people who work with tools and 
machines and their hands" - and 
chastises corporate America for 
putting the bottom-line and their 
shareholders before their work- 
forces. Among his favourite tar- 
gets is AT&T which last month 
announced plans to lay off 40,000 
people - and sent the Dow 
Jones index soaring, 

Mr Buchanan has only the 
dimm est chance of actually se- 
curing the nomination, let alone 
the presidency. As long as he re- 
mains in the campaign, how- 
ever, he has an opportunity to 
nudge his party in the direction 
in which he wants it to go and 
to lacerate Mr Clinton along the 
way. And he is, we have to pre- 
sume, having fan again. 

Second Section: On the 
campaign trail with Forbes 


Central America may be a health hazard for the Pope 


PHIL DAVISON 

Latin America Correspondent 


IfFbpeJohn Paul wanted to test 
his health after the illness that 
curtailed his Christmas Day 
greeting, he could hardly have 
chosen a more challenging itin- 
erary. He is due in Guatemala 
City today at the start of a vis- 
it that will also take him to 
Nicaragua, El Salvador and 
Venezuela by next weekend. 

The last time he visited 
Guatemala, in 19S3, General 


Efrain Rios Montt, then the mil- 
itary ruler, “welcomed” him by 
executing six suspected leftists 
for whom the Pope had called 
for demency. In Nicaragua dur- 
ing the same trip, the ruling San- 
dinistas heckler! the Pope and 
interrupted a speech. 

Now, tension is high in 
Nicaragua after the bombings 
of 18 Catholic churches, an at- 
tempt to assassinate a presi- 
dential candidate and last 
week’s brief but dramatic oc- 
cupation by armed students of 


the Foreign Ministry in Man- 
agua, site of the press centre for 
the Pope’s visit 

In El Salvador, the Pope is 
under attack for appointing the 
conservative Fernando Saenz 
Lacalle, a member of the Opus 
Dei movement, as Archbishop 
last year. That ended a tradition 
of Liberation theologists, in- 
cluding Archbishop Oscar Ar- 
nulfo Romero, who was 
murdered by a right-wing death 
squad in 1980. 

Progressive Catholics are are 


angered that John Paul will 
not visit the graves of six Jesuit 
priests murdered by soldiers in 
1989. 

In case all that is not enough 
to give the Pope a headache, a 
riot broke out on Saturday in a 
prison he is due to bless in the 
Venezuelan capital, Caracas. 
The riot left him with one fewer 
inmate to bless. 

The Pbpe will base himself in 
Guatemala until Friday, making 
trips to Nicaragua on Wednes- 
day and to El Salvador on 


Thursday, before spending the 
weekend in Venezuela. 

On his 69th trip as Pope, and 
his first since his Christmas 
bout with flu and food poison- 
ing, John Paul hopes to seal 
peace and reconciliation in 
Central America, wracked by 
civil wars - in which half a mil- 
lion people died - the last lime 
be visited. But a key underlying 
mission, according to priests in 
the region, is to tiy to stem an 
evangelical Protestant upsurge 
threatening his Church from Ti- 


* juana to Tlerra del Fuego. 

In Guatemala, 100 per cent 
Catholic a generation ago, up 
to 30 per cent of the 10 million 


to JU per cent ot the lu million 
population are now thought to 
be members of evangelical 


be members of evangelical 
churches or sects, often backed 
by US funds and bolstered by 
jazzy US-style TV services. 

While Guatemala is the only 
Central American nation still 
faced with a guerrilla war, the 
leftist guerrillas have pledged a 
ceasefire during the Pope's vis- 
it “as a gesture of respect”. 


It is in Nicaragua where fears 
for his safety afe greatest While 
President Violeta Chamorro, 
who defeated the Sandinistas in 
a surprise landslide election 
victory in 1990, is a devout 
Catholic, Nicaraguans recall 
the dramatic 1983 incidents in 
which the Sandinistas sought to 
embarrass the Pope - probably 
the first and only time a host 
government has done so. 

Many Nicaraguans believe 
the Sandinistas, who will seek 
to regain power next November, 


possibly with fonner President 
Daniel Ortega as their candi- 
date, were behind the 18 church 
bombings over the last nine 
months, most recently last 
Christmas Eve and New Year's 
Day. No one was injured. 

Some of the students who oc- 
cupied the Foreign Ministry 
last week, disrupting the ac- 
creditation process for the 
Pope’s visit, were wearing the 
red-and-black bandannas of 
the Sandinistas as police 
evicted them. 


Free Ski Pass worth up to £328 


plus ski holidays to be won with the 



INDEPENDENT 


I f you have been waiting for the best 
deal before booking your ski holiday, 
you’ve just found it. We've teamed 
up with B lad on Lines to offer readers 
of The Independent and the 
Independent on Sunday a very special 
deal. If you book a chalet or chalet 
hotel skiing holiday with Bladon Lines 
before the end of the season you will 
receive a free ski pass worth up to 
£164 for one week or £328 for two. 

With snow conditions improving 
throughout the Alps and the advantage 
of tiiis terrific money saving offer, you 
are bound to have a great holiday. 

Now is the time to book. 

Bladon Lines is a specialist chalet 
tour operator, a concept which has 
proved a real winner with British skiers. 
Bladon Lines operates over 100 
chalets throughout the Alps and has 
an excellent reputation for quality and 
service. Flights depart from nine UK 
airports and most resorts offer a free 
ski guiding service. 

Chalet holidays represent superb 
value for money, specially trained 
chalet girfs provide all guests with a 
cooked breakfast, packed lunch, 
afternoon tea with cakes and a three 
course evening meal with 
complimentary wine during dinner. 


Bladon Lines 1995/96 brochure, 
including the following top resorts:- 
Zermatt, Verbier, Val D’ Isere, Tignes, 
Me ribel, Courchevel, Deux Alps and 
Serre Chevalier. In return, Bladon Lines 
will arrange a free ski pass for each 
member of your parly. Yesterday in the 
independent on Sunday we printed 
Token 1, today we are printing Token 2. 


HOW TO BOOK 

• Select the resort that you would like 
to travel to from the Bladon Lines 
1995/96 brochure. 

•To make your booking call the 
Bladon Li nes/l independent Ski Line on 
0181 780 8860 or go to your local 
travel agent and identify yourself as a 
holder of “Independent/Bladon Lines 
Free Ski Pass'* tokens and state your 
preferred resort 'fou will then be given 
a selection of chalets or chalet hotels, 
to choose from. 

•>bur holiday availability will then be 
checked and the booking price 
confirmed. 

•Your five differently numbered tokens 
must then be sent to Bladon Lines 
with your deposit and the booking form 
from your brochure to qualify for your 
free ski pass. 


HOW TO QUALIFY 

Simply collect five differently numbered 
tokens from the seven we will be 
printing up until Saturday 10 February. 
Then present them to Bladon Lines or 
your local travel agent when you book a 
chalet or chalet hotel holiday from the 


Bladon Lines will arrange your free ski 
pass and will send your tickets to you 
two to three weeks before the date of 


your departure. 
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Win a ski holiday every day this week 


Today you could win a seven day 
holiday for two to Courchevel, France 
including flights and accommodation. 
Courchevel was the first of the post- 
war generation of purpose-built French 
resorts and, in the view of many 
discerning skiers, it remains the best 
and most complete. Snow conditions 
are reliable and backed up by extreme 
snow-making and piste grooming. 
There is varied skiing for all standards 
and efficient lifts to link up with the 
rest of the 600km Trois Vallees lift 
system, the biggest and best in the 
world. One of Courchevel's trump 
cards is excellent skiing below the 
main resort 


Question: Which major resort lies 
in the neighbouring valley to 
Courchevel? 


Calls cost 39p per minute cheap rate, 
49p per minute at all other times. The 
winner will be picked at random from 
all correct entries after lines close at 
midnight tonight. Normal Newspaper 
Publishing pic rules apply. The Editor’s 
decision is final. 


mm 




To alter our competition simply answer 
■the following question ty calling our 
competition line on 0891 252 699 
and leave your answer, name, address 
and telephone number. 


raaus and coMwnoMs 

L This promotion entitles you id 
one free ski pass wKh fee (MferenOv 
numbered 'sW pass’ tokens when 
booking a chalet or chalet tag 
boMay from me Bladon Lines "SW 
Brochure 1995^6’. At this 
of the season some resorts are 
boo!<£d up, the fbflcwmg resorts 


Courchevel, France 


asitaHity:- Zermatt. Wat#* va 
Disere, Tigies, Martel. 
Qxirchewi, Deux Alps and Serre 
Chevalier. 

2. Photnocioles of tokens are not 
acceptafce. 

a. Only one application may be 


made per booking. — : — ......... 

4- This offer is valid for boohras : \ i 

ixnil2i Apri 1996 and bookings L • ■ - ; ''.1 

must be made by 30 March 1396. r ■ 

5. All bookings are subject to •> f^Ht. - ./ . -■ [ 

auatobftfy . T - s : 

6. This offer s only available with | BSgASSjB • ,1 

hobdays booked « brochure price ~ r Iv.' ; ••] 

and may not be used In conjunction » ; 1: 1/ A 1 

with any other promotional offer j Tf/ltcjQn -• .yJ. : .;-j 

and does not apply to bookings : • *• * J ■ £■ Vi 

dresdy made vwth Bladon Lines. f - -- ' I .. ‘i- - -v'f 

7. Any queries should be directed j . .; -• r ' " ■■■■".. v. ;;i! 

to the Bladon UnesAndepsident • T 

Sk Line on 0181 780 8860. • ‘ - •. f - - '. : 

& Dates of trawl for sh holiday l Vy. . jy. S 

pnaes are subject to avaflabtfifr j : 
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The enterprising stakeholder 


essay 


hot so ns 



.. T °ny Blair’s stakeholder economy 

would let the unions into power by the back door. 

Wrong, says Christopher Hampden-Turner, one of 

Britain’s leading management consultants. He 
argues that stakeholding should be the foundation 
for a new enterprise culture 
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of it. It is a crucial aspect of mod- 
em leadership not to spell thiny 0 ut 
too precisely. Like the oracle at Del- 
phi, you need supplicants to think 
for themselves. Arguably, the Stake- 
holder Society is genuine only if we 
join together to give it meaning. 

Stakeholders include at least five 
parties; employees, shareholders, 
m customers, community and the 
T . Government. Wealth is created 
when alt five work effectively 
toother. Indeed wa, or harmony, 
among the five is the chief value 
that Singapore proclaims and 
achieves. The stakeholder vision is 
not of one “holder* dominating 
others, nor of parties forced into a 
sullen, corpora tist compromise, but 
of shared problem-solving. 

By now we are nearly all agreed 
on what went wrong in the Seven- 
ties. One of the stakeholders, the 
unionised employees, gained their 
wages not by co-operating effectively 
! in the production process but by 

i shaking down other stakeholders, 

! the community, the shareholders, 

I even the Government 

J It is to Margaret Thatcher's credit 

that she stood up to the unions. It 
is to her disenedn that she saw the 
| “war between stakeholder" as an 

i extension of politics-as-usual and 

took sides against working people. 
She crushed her enemies in the 
school room and tool room. Alas, 
crushed people are not more pro- 
. ductive than predaloiy people. 

Britain's decline continued. 

Just as unionised employees were 
once too predatory, there are now 


in top 

management, who bold shares, or 
options or both. Now, if the jump in 
the share price was the result of con- 
sidered judgements that the corpo- 
ration was overmanned, we could 
not reasonably object. Unfortu- 
nately, the price jumps for another 
reason, because a sizeable chunk of 
the wage WE is now available for dis- 
tribution to shareholders. 

There is a distinct lack of evidence 
that downsizing helps the corpora- 
tion in the long term. Most of the 
available evidence from the United 
States points in the opposite direc- 
tion. Surveys conducted by Wyatt & 
Co for the American Management 
Association show that 56.5 per cent 
of 547 downsizers failed in their 
objective of improving operating 
profits; a majority bad to rehire 
within the year, stress-related illness 
jumped, and complaints from cus- 
tomers increased. 

By the time the emaciated chick- 

We search for the 
‘quick buck’, ignoring 
the feet that real 
wealth is created by 
‘slow bucks' 


ens have come home to roost share- 
holders have long since moved their 
money to another hen-house. Even 
ominous signs that another stake- ' the manag in g director and his share 
holder group has overpowered fel- options are likely to have moved on. 
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verpowe 

low stakeholders. I refer to share- 
holders. Shareholders are absolutely 
essential to the wealth-creating 
process. It would be as foolish to 
assail them as it was to assail work- 
ing people. Rather, we need them to 
behave differently in their own inter- 
esjjfeuid in ours. Powerful financial 
insWtutions have been transferring 
the rewards of industry away from 
customers, employees and govern- 
ment towards themselves and those 
they represent This helps to explain 
wfey sbare prices keep breaking new 
records, while the rest of us fear to 
go out and spend, fear redundancy, 
fear to rely on the NHS to keep us 
aHve. 

There are at least three ways in 
which shareholders are getting 
money earmarked for other stake- 
holders. The first source is down- 
sizing. ff we examine decisions to 


leaving the Anaemic Organisation 
behind him. 

He problem is that shareholders, 
like the unions before them, profit 
not simply through the contributions 
they mate to the work of other 
stakeholders, but in part at the 
expense of other stakeholders and 
industry generally. But this is failing 
for the same reason as predatory 
unions fail, because all stakeholders 
are needed to create wealth. 

A second symptom of our trou- 
bled relationships among stake- 
holders is competing against con- 
sumers. The City puts, say, clearing 
banks under strong pressure to raise 
their returns and so they start to 
compete less with each other than 
with their own customers. It is far 
easier to daw back a few millions 
from innumerate customers than to 
beat another set of professional 


accountants in improved service. 
Indeed, given the current spate of 
lay-offs, good service is a vanishing 
art. American banks, for example, 
have started to charge customers 
extra for using cashiers. 

A third way of moving money 
from other stakeholders is via 
takeovers, mergers and acquisitions. 
These grew astronomically during 
the Eighties and they mostly rob 
Peter to pay Paul. In the recent bat- 
tle between Forte and Granada, for 
example, each bad to promise the 
shareholders larger payouts. Inevit- 
ably, much of this money wEl come 
from employees, already low paid, 
who will now earn even less, and 
from customers, who will pay more. 

Takeover targets (I Cl. Piltdngton) 
are often those who have put aside 
“patient money" to improve 
employee education, buy new equip- 
ment, improve quality and develop 
new products. AO these pay off in the 
long term. But corporate raiders 
offer this money to shareholders 
now, and too often they bet on the 
outcome of the fight, thereby abet- 
ting the takeover process. We search 
for the “quick buck”, oblivious to the 
fret that real wealth is created by 
“slow bucks" and by stakeholders 
who trust one another and learn 
together. 

The Victor Company of Japan 
invested an estimated S3bn (£2bn) 
over eight years to develop the 
video-recorder into a consumer 
item. Britain lacks capital that is 
cheap enough, patient enough and 
plentiful enough to develop world- 
class technologies. A nation that 
believes that £lm worth of potato 
chips, casino chips and microchips 
are of equal value is crunching not 
just numbers but its own brains. An 
economy is not a horse race in 
which we “pick winners" but a liv- 
ing system informed by products 
such as microchips, which improve 
hundreds of other products while 
teaching every person they touch. 

The logic of profit has driven out 
the logic of learning. As the fate of 
the Hanson Trust has shown us. 
those who deal in companies cannot 
grow companies. They have neither 
the patience nor the skills. If invest- 
ments are designed to pay off over 
seven years, this leaves the investor 
helpless to meet a bid for his assets 
next month. How many prime-site 
corporate HQs would not earn more 
as hotels? But this does aot mean 
that we should sell the central ner- 
vous system of our economy. 

The" troth is that for really success- 
ful industries, shareholders come 
last. This is a quote from the 1943 
Credo of Johnson & Johnson, the 
US pharmaceutical house. The irony 



is that this company has earned 
more for its shareholders over the 
last half-century than any other. By 
“last”. J&J does not mean “least 
important". It means last in time. 
Not until employees, encouraged by 
managers, have served customers 
and customers have given money 
can the shareholders get their 
whack. Where shareholders invest in 
other stakeholders they must wait 
for them to succeed, benefiting 
themselves in the process. 

That way we all get richer, share- 
holders. too. But we get poorer if 
shareholders jump the queue and 
divert money destined for others. As 
Michael Porter, the US-based ana- 
lyst of what makes economies and 
companies competitive, recently 
pointed out, the UK financial com- 
munity over-harvests, giving too fit- 
tie investment and demanding too 
much, too soon. 

For we have fatally misread the 
success of the Asian tigers. We 
attribute this to their low govern- 
ment expenditures, less welfare, 
compliant workforces and absence 


of regulations. Yet this happens not 
because government does less, but 
because corporations do more for 
their people and are repaid by ever- 
improving work. Moral debt looms 
large in these cultures. The company 
supplies a free bus service, so work- 
ers devise some cost-cutting scheme 
to repay the favour, whereupon the 
company builds day-care centres 
and workers are spurred afresh. 
Reciprocal benefits escalate on each 
side. As a result, there is less for gov- 
ernment to do. 

I remember visiting Intel, the 
microchip and computer processor 
manufacturer in Penang, Malaysia, 
where the Pentium processor is 
made. The managing director, a 
Chinese Malaysian, explained how 
he had started an in-house shop. 
Why? “To save time,” he explained, 
“but also to generate profits, which 
we used to start the Credit Union. ‘ 
Now we have taken the capital in the 
Credit Union and invested it in 
low- and medium-tech corporations 
in this area." 

I still did not see the point. “It is 


so that any employee who has worked 
loyally for us but cannot learn die 
trigonometry needed for Pentium 
production can be out-placed in a 
company that our union partly owns. 
We find jobs for evetyone .” 

We were standing in the middle of 
a flower garden, which was also the 
day nursery. The children were 
learning English: “Good morning, 
visitorl" they chorused. Managers' 
children are educated at cost, tech- 
nicians' at half-cost, workers' child- 
ren are educated free. In the back- 
ground was the Adult Activity 
Centre, which welcomes the families 
and guests of employees. Intel won 
the 1993 prize for the Most Caring 
Corporation in Malaysia. AD nomin- 
ations are from the community only. 

However, there are coercive 
aspects as well. The managing direc- 
tor was told that one of his chief sup- 
pliers was seen during the week'at 
the Turf Chib. “I looked up his dona- 
tions to local schools. They had 
fallen well behind the ratios we had 
agreed. I asked him in for a chaL He 
is still our supplier and be is doing 


his share in building the educatior 
infrastructure that this area needs 
We no longer see him at the races.' 

The Malaysian economy grew a 
a rate of about 8 per cent per” annun 
between 1993 and 1996. Neighbour- 
ing Singapore has overtaken the 
United States in GDP per capita. A 
about $30,301 per annum it L- 
$10,000 higher than in the UK, if 
recent colonial master. On its pre- 
sent trajectory. Singapore will over 
take Switzerland as the cenlur 
turns to become the weal dries 
economy in the world. 

Here is an “enterprise culture’ 
that is also a “stakeholder econ 
omy". Yet the next UK election wil 
almost certainly feature the advo 
cates of each system pelting eacl 
other with mud. That is the measun 
of our present failure. 

The writer is senior research assoc um 
at the Judge Institute of Managemen 
Studies at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and is the author of 'The Sevet 
Cultures of Capitalism ’ published b\ 
Piatkus. 



Glowering 

Gowrie 

. .. Despite a public show of unity, 
- there is conside rable ill-feeling 
between Arts Council chairman 
lord Gowrie and Heritage Sec- 
retary Virginia Bottomley at 
present. Ironically, the bad 
- Kood has been created by the 
*iy tiring which was supposed 
> them together the new 
f iwBerent package for the arts” 
'tftch indudes the allocation of 
toteyfbads to up-aotKoming 
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ising its PR value, Bottomley 
suddenly called a press confer- 
ence three days "before. “It has 
been possible,” she announced, 
“to make a change in the way 
calls are made on the Arts 
Council’s lottery fund.” 

Sources close to Lord 
Gowrie tell me he is fuming at 
having his thunder stolen: rel- 
ations between him and Mrs 
Bottomley are notably cool, 
and she is unlikely to partake of 
the fine wines in the Arts Coun- 
cil cellars in the near future... 


Pooping 

snooping 

MIS’s next recruitment cam- 





^fdGowrie: ‘fuming* 


b&atis in the arts and sports 
world and to prevent theatres 
orchestras from closing. 

The brains behind the 
scheme was Gowrie and not 
• Bottomley. He, rather ingen- 
*nriy (one might say auda- 
ciously), found the money fey 
^hohig that the Arts Council 
was owed £4 Jm from the iot- 
«qyhecause of the overtime his 
I staffcad put in working on pro- 
f^sthgthe grants. Gowrie had 
I been due to announce his lot- 
j teiy windfall alongside the 
% coundps routine grant alloca- 
Ej U0BS 1 January - but «al- 


paig n can UK 
headquarters of Raleigh Cydes 
a miss. As would-be spies, the 
Raleigh management are sev- 
eral miles away from c fainring 
tte yellow jersey 
After an act <xf vandalism in 

one of the rooms at the HQ, 

Kafctgh management decided 
to instaB video cameras in the 

small, indeed the smallest, 

room. As staff repaired to the 

lavatory, their every movement 
was captured for posterity on 
film. AH too inevitably, the 
camera was spotted, civil rights 
groups were alerted, and 
Raleigh was told in no uncer- 
tain tenns that it was m breach 
of multifarious employment 
and civil rights codes. 

lb add insult to the 

vandal did in fact reoffend 
while the video camer a was to 
situ. The management eagerly 

rewound the tope - only to 
discover that it had run out just 

seconds before the vital 
moment 


Off the ball, 
‘Times’ -style 

If I were a sub-editor on the 
Books pages of the Tones, I 
would be all of a tremble. Peter 
Jay, formerly our man in Wash- 
ington and now the BBC’s eco- 
nomics editor, is unamused by 
the unintentional distortion of 
his prose in a review of the new 
biography of Aldrich Ames, 
America’s most famous double- 
agent. When the copy was sent 
in. part of it read: “Ames was a 
drunk; but neither that nor his 
upbringing by a CIA father, 
another failure, who talked to 
his son about the KGB and 
Communists rather than the 
Redskins, provides any fetal 

flaw driving this tragic farce 

• The Times sub dearly is no 
expert on American football. 
“Redskins" refers to the Wash- 
ington team of that name - she, 
alas, thought it a politically 
incorrect description of a race. 
In the Tones, therefore, the sen- 
tence read: the KGB and 

Communists rather than cow- 
boys and Indians ..." 

Mr Jay will be even less 
pleased when I reveal that the 
unfortunate sub-editor is an 
American. 
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Pofiticafly incorrect players? 


The House heart-throb 


Pride and 
Opera 

The trade journal Arts Man- 
agement Weekly reports that the 
same aesthetic ladies who 
swooned over Mr Darcy in the 
BBC’s Pride and Prejudice are 
booked on The House , the fly- 
on-the-wall series on the Royal 
Opera House, and have fallen 
in love with tbeROfTs affluent, 
ruthless and elegantly bald 
marketing director, Keith 
Coopen 

Z am not sure I can quite 
believe this. I think it more 
likely that this time it is the 
male viewers who are doing 
the swooning. The object of 
their fantasies is, I suspect, fee 
steely-eyed, demanding, bnt 
soft-centred chairwoman of 
the ballet board, Baroness 
Blacks tone. 

When Tessa looks Jeremy in 
the eye and castigates him: 
“This is a sorry tale of incom- 
petence”, a million hearts 
quivec. Jeremy Isaacs, smiling 
benignly while the world 
around him crumbles, is a 
perfect Mr BetrneL 

And Sir Aligns Stirling, the 
ROH chairman, imagining 


.. and the serious Sir Argus 


that the earth wfll shake, or 
indeed that anything will be 
done at all, whenever he says, 
“I take a serious view of this”, 
makes a highly amusing 
cameo. Nevertheless, I believe 
it is the domineering Tfessa 
Blackstone who wil] feature on 
the BBC posters. 


Air miles 
for MPs 

The arduous woridobd of our 
underpaid MPs, part 3. My 
Story last week expressing sur- 
prise that honourable members 
fly from Manchester to Lon- 
don on parliamentary duty 
instead of using the train pro- 
vokes a call from an airline 
worker. Don’t be surprised, he 
tells me. There is a good rea- 
son why MPs — and he says 
there are many of them — use 
internal flights. They can col- 
lect executive points, and then 
take their families on nice free 
summer holidays. 

How silly of me not to 
realise. 

Eagle Eye 


THE INDEPENDENT 
PREMIUM BOND 
CHECKLINE 

There is £12 million 
worth of Premium 
Bond prize money 
waiting to be claimed, 
hundreds of thousands 
of unpaid numbers 
exist. Do you hold a 
winning bond? Dig out 
your old bonds and 
find out by calling: 

0891 111 924 

Calls cost 39p per min, cheap rate, 49p per min at all other times. 

A Product of TIM Ltd, 4 Selsdon Way, London El 4 9GL 
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No sympathy for 
Tory deserters 


J ohn Major’s revival in the past two 
weeks suggests the Tory ship may not 
be about to sink after alL But a tot of the 
rats are not han ging around to find out 
More than 50 Conservative MPs have 
announced that they will not be fighting 
the next election. And more could join 
them before polling day arrives. 

Of course, every MP has his or her own 
reasons for retiring. Some feel they are 
too old. Others may genuinely want to 
spend more time with their families. 
Many younger MPs may want to earn 
more money wotting in business. 

However, this diversity of individual 
reasons for MPs wanting out cannot dis- 
tract from the discontent and disillusion 
that departing MPs feel as they tramp the 
corridors of powerlessness so familiar to 
backbenchers. Emer ging from their bab- 
ble is a commentary not just upon the dire 
state of the Tory party but also the 
malaise in our political system. 

Underlying the tales of Westminster 
weariness and blighted ambition is a 
widespread fear of opposition: no chance 
of red boxes, no prospect of promotion, 
no influence upon ministers. Ambitious 
middle-aged junior ministers are suddenly 
realising that their career trajectory wifi 
be curtailed unless they find another job 
quickly. Boundary changes and the Tones’ 
flagging performance in the polls means 
that some of these MPs will be looking Car 
new jobs anyway. 

In one sense, the exodus is an unre- 
markable admission that politics is becom- 
ing ever more a career. And, like other 
careers, people need to be able to switch 
around. Politics needs to be refreshed by 
people moving in and out of it. bringing 
back to it ideas and skills learnt in the out- 


side world of real life. Yet in another 
sense, the exodus - and the desperation 
Much accompanies it - must be wry bad 
news for the Conservatives. It looks as 
though many in their ranks believe they 
are already defeated. The voters would 
respect and trust the younger ones far 
more if they stood and fought rather than 
running at the first hint of defeat 

More significant is the loss of older 
MRs, who can recall a time when Tbry pol- 
itics was about community, church and 
country, without being divisive, shrill and 
xenophobic They are likely to be replaced 
by brasher, younger types, drawn from the 
City, advertising ana estate agencies, 
brought up politically with Margaret 
Thatcher and with no memory beyond 
her. That will tilt the balance of the party 
further away from the centre-left tradi- 
tions which it needs to keep hold of if it 
is to command the centre ground of 
politics. 

Periods in opposition are as vital to 
democratic politics as periods in power. 
Time spent outside government should 
allow intellectual renewal, the discovery 
of new ideas and political visions. No party 
needs this more than the Tory party as it 
drifts listlessly from one short-term crisis 
to another, with the odd fleeting victory 
in between. 

Labour, by contrast, is finally reaping 
tiie rewards of a painfully slow, partial and 
still far from complete political renewal. 
The Tories should leant from that and be 
realty to make opposition a more fruitful 
experience. Conservatives should not be 
leaving politics, they should be readying 
themselves to engage in it in the most 
energetic way: arguing, debating, propos- 
ing; not running for cover in the City. 


There will still be 
life after Yeltsin 


B oris Yeltsin has been the midwife of 
political and economic reform in 
Russia. He has deserved the West’s sup- 
port But the time is approaching, possibly 
quite fasL when the West may have to 
reconsider its reliance upon him. 

The news from Russia, it seems, is 
unremittingly bad. In December a largely 
unreconstructed Communist Party tri- 
umphed over libera] reformers in parlia- 
mentary elections. Then as many as 200 
people died in a mishandled attempt by 
President Yeltsin’s forces to crush 
hostage-taking Chechen separatists. Next, 
the last remaining liberals, including the 
foreign minister, the minister for econ- 
omic reform and Mr Yeltsin’s chief per- 
sonal assistant, were kicked out of the 
Kremlin and replaced by sour-faced hard- 
liners. From the point of view of the West, 
increasingly nervous about the outcome 
of the presidential elections in June, can 
matters get any worse? 

Yes, they can. Nothing but disappoint- 
ment can result from a policy of backing 
one Russian horse in an election whose 
outcome the West has few means to 
influence. It is not just that Mr Yeltsin is 
patently no longer the embodiment of 
radical change and civilising values that 
we thought he was in his heyday from 1999 
to 1 992. It is far more a question of being 
realistic about what sort of Russia we can 
live with. 

Our overwhelming interest is that Rus- 
sia should act as a responsible interna- 
tional power, abiding by arms control 
treaties, not threatening its neighbours, 
and helping rather than hindering the 


West in areas of joint concern such as for- 
mer Yugoslavia. For that type of Russia 
to take shape, market T based economic 
reforms must flourish and democratic val- 
ues have to underpin domestic politics. 

The Western-educated liberal reform- 
ers, who are the most articulate propon- 
ents of such a society and who are so fav- 
oured in the West, are being ousted from 
power. Their weakness may slow reform 
but it is unlikely to halt iL 

Russia’s transition from a command 
economy to a market system, however 
corrupted by gangsterism and the lining 
of official packets, would be extremely dif- 
ficult to reverse. As for the quality of Rus- 
sian democracy, it is hard to see why Mr 
Yeltsin’s brutal crackdown in Chechnya 
entitles him to special favours. His cred- 
entials as a democrat are not unquestion- 
able. On the international scene, his hos- 
tility to Nato’s cautious efforts to 
incorporate some central European coun- 
tries is no different from what we could 
expect from a Communist or nationalist 
president. 

The dividing line between Mr Yeltsin 
and the opposition is growing more blur- 
red. He may either be defeated by a new 
Communist in the June elections or 
become more like one himself. That a 
leader such as Viktor Chernomyrdin, the 
prime minister, might be more attractive 
to the West is not the point. The point is 
that Russia's stability depends upon its 
institutions, not whether our favourite of 
the moment is in the Kre mlin. From now 
on. our aim must be to promote the right 
institutions, not simply a favoured leader. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Why EMU is so unpopular 


From Lord Willoughby de Broke 
Sir. The article by Sir Leon Brit- 
tan (“Don’t misjudge Europe's 
real mood**, 2 February) is a 
timely reminder of why EMU 
and those who peddle it so assi- 
duously are becoming increas- 
ingly unpopular. 

Sir Leon's condescending pre- 
sumption that EMU will happen 
because heads of state wifl it so 
is insulting to the electorates of 
the nations that make up the EU; 
the tedious business of seeking 
their opinion is not even consi- 
dered worthy of mention. In sup- 
port of his case he quotes yes- 
terday’s man, Jacques Dclcrrs: 
“Any deUty in applying the Treaty 
on EMU would be a catastrophe 
for European integration As 
Mandy Rjce-Davies so memo- 
rably put it: “He would say. that, 
wouldn't he?” 

As Sir Leon goes on to admit, 
the French, government’s mea- 


sures to meet the Maastricht cri- 
teria have already led to national 
strikes and demonstrations; he 
even recognises that there is lit- 
tle support for EMU within Ger- 
many itself. The fact is that the 
countries that count don’t want it, 
while the countries that want it, 
don’t count; but according to Sir 
Leon, it is going to happen any- 
way - it must be something they 
put in the Brussels water. 

I will strike a bet with Sir 
Leon; that without creative fudg- 
ing of the Maastricht criteria, 
EMU will not happen on 1 Jan- 
uary 1999. 

The loser to buy the winner 
lunch; and for the venue where 
better than Luxembourg, which 
looks like being in a cosy mone- 
tary union of one. 

Yours sincerely, 

Willoughby de Broke 

Moreton-in-Marsh, 

Gloucestershire 


Little lobsters 

From Ms Georgjna Hothouse 
Sir. Regarding Scott Hughes’s 
examples of seemingly ridiculous 
rules and regulations emanating 
from Brussels (Section Two, 2 
February), the catch and market- 
ing of wild lobsters is indeed reg- 
ulated with a minimum size, m 
from being a “bizarre regulation" 
invented by Eurocrats, however, 
this is a measure designed not to 
protect the consumer, but to pro- 
tect the lobster species. 

The theory is that by ruling that 
nothing below the length of S5mm 
(this is not total length but the shell 
length of the main body) should be 
“landed”, the fishery will be pro- 
tected and small lobsters, which 


are normally caught alive and 
unharmed, can be returned to the 
sea to grow a little more and, hope- 
fully, reproduce. 

It is actually arguable that the 
minim am size of 85mm is not 
large enough, as it seems that 
very few female lobsters as small 
as that have actually yet produced 
eggs: the female carries her eggs 
for nearly a year, and in these 
waters I have never yet seen an 
undersize female lobster with 
“berries". Id fact, at the moment 
many lobster fishermen on the 
west coast of Scotland are vol- 
untarily adopting a minimum 
landing size of nearly 100mm. 
Yours faithfully, 

Georgina Hobhouse 
Isle of Colonsay, Argyll 


Cromwell's castles 

From Mr Donald Foreman 
Sir. Mrs M. J. Fox (Letters, 1 Feb- 
ruary) seems to suggest that 
because during the reign of 
Henry Vm monasteries were 
suppressed, the Prince of Wiles's 
call for lottery money to be spent 
on religious buildings should be 
seen as some form of atonement. 
If so, perhaps descendants of the 


Cromwell family would like to 
give their support to the restora- 
tion of the cathedrals, churches 
and castles which suffered dam- 
age, even destruction, during 
Britain's mercifully brief experi- 
ment with republicanism. 

Yours faithfully, 

Donald Foreman 
Secretary, The Constitutional 
Monarchy Association, 

London, E4 


Pamela, Delia and obsessions with cups 


W hen I look at the cover of the 
oirrent edition of the Radio 
Tones , I am reminded of something 
said by a member of the Platters 
singing group in 1960. 

He came to the microphone and 
said: “OK. now we’re going to sing a 
song from a film in which Jayne 
Mansfield had a small part ... Well, 
two small parts, actually.” 

I remember that joke 36 years 
later because it pinpoints in my mind 
the fact that in 1960 it was Jayne 
Mansfield who was playing the part 
of the girl with the big bosom. Today 
it is Pamela Anderson, and she is on 
the front of the Radio Tones for it For 
that and nothing else. 

You do not have to have actually 
seen Pamela Anderson. 1 have never 
seen Pamela Anderson. But I have 
heard her being mentioned and talked 
about and being made the subject of 
jokes, and I do not need to have seen 
her. 

All you have to do is listen to the 
tone of voice in which people (they 
tend to be men) talk about her. to 
know that she is the one who is play- 
ing the part of the girl with the big 
boobs today. 

There is always one. 

There only needs to be one. 

When 1 was a young lad, the one 
on this side of the Atlantic was called 
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Diana Dors. She was famous for hav- 
ing a big bosom. I do not think she 
was famous for anything else, except 
a bit of acting, but no one noticed the 
acting. Her bosom stood out like the 
figurehead of a sailing vessel, so it did 
not really matter what the rest of her 
body was doing. 

It might have been acting, it might 
have been weight-lifting, it might 
have been riding a unicycle, but what 
realty mattered was the fact that in 
front of her projected two breasts 
which attracted people's attention 
like a lorry’s twin headlights in the 
dark. 

When I say “people", I actually 
mean “men”. 

Women have always scratched their 
heads in puzzlement over the way in 
which the twin attachments that 
nature has put on their chests to give 
milk to babies have been turned mto 
sexual objects by men. Still, women 


have always scratched their beads in 
puzzlement over almost anything that 
men do. 

When women get together and 
shake their heads in wonderment 
over the doings of men, it is almost 
as if they were talking about children. 
In fact, that is why women are so good 
at dealing with children. They have 
already had a lot of practice when 
dealing with men ... 

The only reason I can think of to 
explain why women are so puzzled by 
the male fascination with female 
breasts is that it seems to bit the only 
part of the body where the feeling is 
not reciprocated. 

Both sexes can admire the other's 
legs, and bottoms, and eyes, and 
noses, and mouths, and so on up and 
down the anatomy. But I have never 
heard a woman say of a man: “By 
gum, he’s got a lovely pair of nipples.” 
So they must be puzzled to hear such 
a remark themselves. 

And in any age, there is usually one 
poor woman, or rather one rich 
woman, who becomes the nation's 
pin-up. 

Once it was Jane Russell. 

Once it was Marilyn Monroe: 

There was a woman in the Fifties 
called Mamie van Dozen, who was 
Jayne Mansfield's understudy. 

Then there was a woman called 


Sabrina, who bad a bust and nothing 
else. 

Later, everyone’s favourite busty 
blonde was Barbara Windsor ... 

And now it is Pamela Anderson. 
She is on the front of the Radio Times 
because she has what is now called a 
cleavage. That is all she has to do to 
get on the cover of the Radio Times. 
Have a cleavage. 

Well that is not quite afl. You could 
also cook like Delia Smith, of course. 
Then you would be featured on the 
cover of the Radio Tunes every week. 
You would also get pages and pages 
of recipes inside. 

(It might be easier if the Radio 
Times just had Delia Smith recipes, 
and Delia Smith had her own mag- 
azine that just listed TV and radio 
schedules ...) 

But Delia Smith represents the 
other side of male fantasy, the moth- 
erly, capable, no nonsense, sensible, 
warm, unsexy side of womanhood. 
Delia Smith is the Vera Lynn of 
cooking. 

Men would be very confused if 
Delia Smith were sexy. 

Men would be very confused if 
Pamela Anderson could cook up a 
storm and explain recipes very easily 
in a best-selhng sort of way. 

Men are very easily confused 

Ftaor things. Aren’t they sweet? 


Higher education needs financial support 


From Mr Harvey Cole 
Sin it is not dear what you 
envisage (leading artide; “why 
graduates should pay more”, 2 
February) for your proposed 
tax on graduates, of “an extra 1 
per cent on income tax for all 
graduates earning more than 
£15,000 for the first 10 years 
after graduation”. 

This could mean 1 per cent on 
all taxable rnoome; 1 per cent on 
income over and above £15,000, 
or 1 per cent on the whole earned 
income. But even the last of 
these - which would provide the 
highest yield - would raise rela- 
tively little money. A graduate 
averaging £30,000 a year -a high 
level for the first 10 years after 
securing a degree - would con- 
tribute only £300 a year. 

That should be compared with 
the extra tax contributed under 
our moderately progressive exist- 
ing tax system- As from April, 
somebody earning £15,000 a year 
will pay about £2,600 in income 
tax. At £30,000 the tax liability is 


almost £7,000 - and about an 
extra £100 a month is levied in 
contributions to so-called Na- 
tional Insurance — £5,600 a year 
in alL 

Given the benefits to employ- 
ers of graduates, the economy 
and the community that flow 
from their degrees, the correct 
approach is clearly for the Gov- 
ernment to shift its priorities in 
determining how expenditure is 
allocated, and to give proper 
financial support to its objective 
of expanding higher education. 
Yours, 

Harvey R. COle 
Winchester 
2 February 

From Ms Madeleine Durie 
Sir I read with interest your 
leading article (2 February). 
When 1 was president of the 
University of Nottingham's stu- 
dent union last year 1 was an 
advocate of a possible graduate 
tax system, raising the issue at the 
National Union of Students spe- 


cial conference last year. I am 
now employed on a graduate 
fast-track programme, earning 
above the national average 
income, a result no doubt partly 
due to my university education. 

I disagree, however, with thej 
idea of any form of charging stu- 
dents for their tuition. What we, 
as student union officers, were 
advocating last year is some form 
of fairer relief from the mainte- 
nance grant than the current 
unfair student loans system. 

For British industries to com- 
pete on an international market 
they must employ motivated, 
educated people capable of pro- 
ducing research and innovation. 
The way to enable this is to 
ensure open and fair access to 
higher education for all, regard- 
less of income or financial tack- 
ground - taxing graduates to pay 
for their fees (foes not allow this. 
Yours faithfully, 

Madeleine Durie 
London, W4. < ■ 

2 February. 
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Successful prostate cancer screening At my annual medical just . . 

over a year ago, Mien aged 51, 1 ’ 


From Mr E. P. Neil O’Donoghue, 
FRCS 

Sir The only sensible objective of 
a screening programme for pros- 
tate cancer is to detect early pro- 
static cancer in those younger 
men who could otherwise expect 
a full life but whose lives are at 
risk (“Catching a killer can do 
more harm than good”, 30 Jan- 
uary). There is little point in 
screening 75-year-olds with heart 
disease or other infirmities that 
will limit their survival. 

It is also essential to recognise 
that our current screening tests 
are relatively insensitive and will 
not detect microscopic cancers 
which are compatible with pro- 
longed survival. Those of us who 
offer curative surgery are (and 
must remain) selective in our 
approach. My personal experi- 
ence of some 200 radical prosta- 
tectomies reaffirms the convic- 
tion that there is little risk of 
unnecessary surgery in the UK, 
but far too often we are faced 


with patients whose disease is too 
extensive for cure because the 
opportunities presented to us for 
early detection are rejected. 

The Department of Health is 
quoted as saying that “the case 
for a national [screening] pro- 
gramme has not been estab- 
lished". hence its unwillingness to 
ftind or promote a large-scale 
study. Current policies towards 
prostatic cancer may be defended 
thus, but meanwhile younger 
men continue to die unnecessar- 
ily and painfully of this disease. 
Yours faithfully. 

Neil O’Donoghue 
Consultant Urologist 
Prostate Research Campaign UK 
Northwood, Middlesex 
31 January 

From Mr R. W. Willoughby 
Sir. I would like to take issue with 
the argument that early screen- 
ing may not be the cure for 
prostale cancer. In my case it was. 
It saved my life. 


At 

over a year i „ 

asked for the prostate to be 
checked, even though I tad no 
symptoms of prostate disorder. . 
This revealed a very high PSA ^7. 
(prostale specific antigen), and 
farther tests confirmed the pres- L 
ence of a very malignant tumour .7.“ ‘ 
contained entirety within the V?-’ 
prostate. I was provided with full V " 
information on the various reme- Ll . 
dies and alternatives, including 7. 
the potential side-effects of rad- . r ■ 
ical surgery. In my view, the onty / 
choice was a radical prostatec- 
tomy which I had. It was a 
resounding success. '7 

If I had not undertaken the ;~- 
surgeiy, my consultant urologist • 
has told me I would probably noi£/ : -.' 
be alive today. I have had mini- 
mal side-effects. More import- 
antly, my children now have a : -.- 
father who has had years put on 
to his life. 

Yours faithfully, ' 

R. W. Willoughby Vy 

Cobham, Surrey : 

30 January 


Dr Spock’s babies 

From Mrs Hilary Luck 
Sir It is difficult to believe from 
her ai-informed criticism (Let- 
ters. 31 January) tbat Constance 
Long has actually read Baby and 
Child Care by Benjamin Spock. 

When faced with the task of 
rearing a family in 1963, 1 had no 
role model from my own parents. 
My father bad left us, leaving me 
to a very unhappy mother. Hav- 
ing no wish to repeat this pattern, 
I turned to Dr Spock. 

About 90 per cent of bis book 
is a totally practical encyclopedia 
of child care, dealing with such 
mundane but essential matters as 
nappy rash and when to rail the 
doctor. He first touches on dis- 
cipline on page nine, in a para- 
graph headed “Children like to 
be kept good”. A short quotation 
sums up his approach, defined in 


more detail in other sections. 
The way we avoid irritation, 
whether we realise it or not, is by 
keeping our children under rea- 
sonable control and by being 
extra firm or sufficiently disap- 
proving when things first 
threaten to go wrong. Such firm- 
ness is one aspect of parental 
love. Firmness, by keeping chil- 
dren on the right track, keeps 
them lovable. And they love us 
for keeping them out of trouble. 

It is difficult to sec very much 
wrong with that as an attitude to 
discipline, and surely impossible to 
see it as permissive and damaging. 

Incidentally, my three children 
have grown into successful- con- 
siderate adults, despite Dr Spock 
and their being educated at the 
local comprehensive school. 
Yours sincerely, 

Hjlary Luck 

North Ferriby, North Humberside 


Immaculate Mary 

From Mr A. Clucas 
Sin Polly Tbynbee (“Who'll bear 
an unwanted foetus?”, 2 Febru- 
ary) makes the common error of 
connecting the Immaculate Con- 
ception with the conception of 
Jesus. It actually concerns the 
conception of Mary, whom 
Catholics believe to be conceived 
free of original sin, in other 
words, immaculately conceived. 
Yours faithfully, 

Andy Clucas 
Liverpool 


Classy pay-offs 

From Mr D. J. Carr 
Sir. I am sure that the technique 
needed to remove poor teachers 
from the classroom is obvious, fty 
them off in tiie same way that poor 
businessmen get paid off (“Boss 
in QE2 fiasco gets £407,000 pay- 
off”, 31 January). Problem solved 
at a stroke. But mindyou don’t get 
trampled in the stampede. 

Yours sincerely, 

Derek J. Carr 
Bristol 
1 February 


There's no magic 
in the lottery ^ 

From Mr Hugh Shanahan 
Sir. Clifford German's assump- 
tion (Section Ttvo; “Lottery slaves 
and hot □umbers’’, 31 January) 
that numbers that have not 
turned up very often in previous 
draws will have a greater chance 
of appearing in the next draw is 
wrong. 

An individual draw c ann ot be 
affected by previous (or indeed 
future) draws. One ran say some- 
thing about the frequency of 
numbers from a very large num- 
ber of draws (and, indeed, 1 sus- 
pect that that number would 
have to be much bigger than 
what we have right now), but just 
because 39 has onty appeared 
twice does not mean that it will 
magically be persuaded to go 
down that pipe next Saturday, 
Furthermore, describing the 
sequence 1,23, 4,5,6 as “unUkely” 
is a half-truth, because every 
other possible combination is 
equally unlikely. 

Yours sincerely, 

Hugh Shanahan 
Glasgow 
3 February 
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What track is the 


Rail privatisation may be a disaster, but Tony Blair needs to come dean about his own plans for the future of the network 


W ith one of the first privatised 
train services beginning busi- 
ness life as a bus, and another not 
beginning at all, due to an investig- 
ation for ticketing fraud, the newly 
privatised railways did not deliver 
tiie glorious opening day that the 
Tories must have hoped for. 

But no matter. The handing over 
of services on three lines to private 
operators is of scant importance 
compared with the big issue of rail 
privatisation: the flotation of Rail- 
track. And this still thr»»ateng the 
Labour Party with one of its biggest 
political dile mmas 
Labour is already showing cracks 
over other issues which it considers 
home ground, such as education and 
welfare benefits, but the privatis- 
ation of Rail track poses a challenge 
for the party that goes all the way up 
to Tony Blair, for it wQl be he who 
has to determine exactly what the 
party means by the banalities its 
leading spokespeople have been 
espousing over the past few months. 
The line has been that Labour wants 
a “publicly owned, publicly account- 
able” railway, but there has been a 
shortage of details and a failure to 
explain exactly how this could be 

% 


achieved should Railtrack be sold off 
by the -time Mr Blair enters Number 
10. There have been suggestions of 
waverings, too, as demonstrated by 
last week's spat between Clare Short, 
Labour’s transport spokeswoman, 
and John Edmonds, Raiitrack's chief 
executive, over allegations that she 
told him that Labour would not re- 
nationfllise the organisation. 

Ms Short denied this was the 
case, but the incident did nothing to 
dear the air over the precise nature 
of Labour’s plans. The Walworth 
Road mantra is that there is no need 
to say anything yet since the flotation 
is not due to take place until May 
and the -prospectus, in which 
Labour’s stated intentions must be 
set out for the benefit of investors, 
is not due to be published until the 
end of March. 

This misses the point Here is a 
real political issue on which Labour 
must make a decision. This is not the 
usual stuff where a bit of wind- 
buggery from opposition politicians 
is sufficient. Unlike most of what 
Labour says and does at the moment 
while it is in opposition, Mr Blair’s 
pronouncements on this issue, 
unusually, will play a real part in 


determining the future of the rail 
network. 

This is a genuine test for Mr Blair. 
While he has outshone Mr Majorfor 
nearly all of the past 18 months since 
he took over as leader (excepting the 
past couple of weeks), little he has 
done has had an impact onthe world 
outside politics. Even Clause IV was 
an internal matter. If he commits 
Labour to reversing the sale of Rail- 
track, he would probably stop the 
sale dead in its Cracks and ensure 
that Labour did not face the prob- 
lem of how co regain control of the 
network when it came to power. 

A senior player in the rail indus- 
try, with wide experience of the City 
and by no means a Labour man, put 
it to me: “We’re all waiting for 
Labour to do something about this. 
Privatisation has been a disaster. We 
want Labour to say clearly what it 
intends to do.” He felt that if Labour 
committed itself to ensuring that 
Railtrack would remain in public 
ownership, “the underwriters will 
simply walk away and it will leave the 
shares unsold”. 

Last Friday, Brian Wilson, 
Labour's number two on transport, 
went some way to restoring Labour’s 


It is the litmus test of 
whether new Labour 
is just new rhetoric 


credibility on the issue by stating: 
“Without public ownership of the 
infr astructure, a Labour govern- 
ment would be hamstrung in its det- 
ermination to expand and develop 
the role of the railways in our econ- 
omy and society. These practical 
considerations must dictate our view 
on Railtrack.” 

Mr Wilson went on to make some 
points which would have been 
axiomatic under old Labour but 
dearly now need re-emphasising. He 


asked, rhetorically, how it could be 
possible for a Labour government to 
justify massive subsidy payments 
which end up in the pockets of pri- 
vate shareholders. 

“What conceivable case is there 
for the proceeds from the property 
assets of Railtrack In future being 
converted into shareholders’ divi- 
dends and boardroom salaries, 
rather than being ploughed back, 
100 per cent, into railway invest- 
ment?” Indeed. 

The point Labour has so far not 
made forcibly and which would 
ensure public support for a firm 
commitment to Denationalise — a 
word banned from new Labour- 
speak - is that it would make econ- 
omic sense. The railways are being 
subsidised by an extra £700m - a 
total of£L8bn - in order to pay for 
the profits of Railtrack and the 
rolling stock companies. By bringing 
the rolling stock companies under 
the aegis of the regulator, and by 
^natio nalising Rail track, which is 
expected tofetch barely £1.5bn 
when it is sold, the subsidy can be 
drastically reduced. 

Bob Horton, chairman of Rail- 
track, wiQ counter that renationalis- 


ation would bring back rail invest- 
ment within foe confines of the 
Public Sector Borrowing Require- 
ment. However, that argumentcan 
be quicMy discounted by referring to 
the Public Finance Initiative (PFI) 
whose very raison d'etre is finding 
ways for the private sector to invest 
in the public sector. 7 

Already, Loudon Underground is 
buying new trains through a PFI ini- 
tiative and similar schemes could be 
devised for -much of Raiitrack’s 
investment plans. 

Moreover, Labour sees rail as a 
way of devising environmentally- 
friendly transport policies. The type 
of social benefits this will bring 
abou t will not show up on the purely 
financial balance sheet that will 
characterise Railtrack in the private 
sector. 

Labour is considering two options 
for regaining control over Railtrack 
if it is sold. The first is to replace the 
subsidy to Railtrack with invest- 
ment in return for shares, but this 
seems a bit woolfy since the 
inevitable dilution of the holdings of 
existing shareholders would send the 
share price plummeting. 

The second idea is to state that 


Labour^ replace all shares bought 
in Railtrack with the equivalent 
value in bonds. Labour could even 
say. what interest rate it intends to 
pay on them. Of course. Mr Blair 
and Gordon - Brown are worried 
about anything that will reflect badly 
on Labour’s position in the City. But 
such a commitment, firmly and 
clearly stated, would hardly frighten 
the gnomes of London, especially if 
they emphasise that this is not apre- 
lude to renationafising everything- 
from BT to Yorkshire Water. 

It cannot be stated often enough 
that rail privatisation is unique m 
that it is predicated on substantial 
levels of public subsidy paid directly 
to the private operators; 

Armed with such a strong case, 
Mr Blair should grasp the nettle. 
Rail privatisation is probably the 1 
dearest litmus test of whether new 
Labour represents anything more 
than new rhetoric. Mr Blair’s pro- 
nouncements on rail over the next 
few weeks win reveal a lot more than 
Labour’s transport policies: it will 
inform a sceptical electorate about 
whether he has the courage to make 
policy, as well as the wit to coin 
soundbites. 


Save our 
granite 
cathedrals 

A funicular railway could bring thousands of 
tourists to the Cairngorms. We should spend the 
money on keeping them out, argues Jim Crumley 


T he Cairngorms massif is 
our mightiest landscape. It 
deals only in grand gestures, a 
red granite cathedral of a land- 
scape with conies for cloisters, 
miles-wide plateaux for ambul- 
atories, and four blunt towers 
that nudge through the 4,000ft 
contour. Susceptible mortals 
vdf’o walk quietly amid such 
architecture of nature emerge 
feeling physically puny and spir- 
itually supercharged. 

Once, walking far out over 
that undulating core of the 
plateaux called Am Moine 
Mhor - the Great Moss - with 
the writer David Craig on a day 
of rare calm, we were suddenly 
aware in the same instant that 
our feet made the only sound 
in the landscape. The wind had 
gone and its going stopped us 
dead. Then we heard it: noth- 
ing. No sound. No shred of 
wind, no fall of water, no bird 
call, no deer gutturals, no 
sheep, no footfall, no voice, no 
far vehicle, no dog bark, no air- 
craft drone. 

We were too far out on the 
Moss to hear anything other 
than the Moss's own sounds, 
aod for a few seconds it offered 
□one at ah. Wfc have between us 
more than 60 years of wander- 
ing wild places. We could rem- 
ember no such silence. 

This week, a decision will be 
taken in Edinburgh that will 
dete rmin e whether or not £17m 
of public money wiU build a 
funicular railway to take 
250,000 people a year into this 
place of silences that L, and oth- 
ers like me, hold sacred. 

The sanctity has, of course, 
been breached to some extent 
fittsome time. The massif was 
halved up on to its airy pedes- 
tal 2,600 million years ago. 
There are few things any older 
with which we are likely to rub 
shoulders — Lumps of Suther- 
land, perhaps, and Iona. The 
rubbing would begin about 


5,000 years ago, since when 
things have begun to go irrevoc- 
ably downhill for the Cairn- 
gorms, slowly at first but, like all 
downhill journeys, the pace can 
only accelerate. 

In the past 40 of the 2,600 
million, it has all got too fast for 
the mountains' comfort and 
we have fashioned an array of 
threats, of which the most pot- 
ent was a skiing development 
on 4,084ft Cairn Gonn itself. 
This month, it gets dizzy. The 
Scottish Natural Heritage, 
Highland Regional Council and 
possibly the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, Michael Forsyth, 
will pronounce on the funicu- 
lar project, which will replace 
the ageing ski tows and their 
tatty buildings. In the process, 
they will also pronounce on 
whether the mountain will be 
subjected to the kind of pres- 
sures from which, 2,600 million 
years old or not, it may never 
recover. 

The Mountain Railway 
Company is adamant. Its man- 
agement plan will restrict access 
from the visitor centre, at 
3,600ft, on to the plateau: 
guided walks only. It is 
acknowledged there will be 
some “leakage" of “bloody- 
minded” individuals and that 
there is nothing anyone can do 
about that other than monitor. 
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count the number of leaks, and 
possibly adjust the number of 
ranger w alks to compensate. 

Conservation does not 
believe it. It notes the deter- 
mination to market the funi- 
cular as a four-season tourism 
lure (no one can deny its 
breathtaking potential), fearing 
(hat all the good intentions of 
professing green tourism are 
more likely to pave the way to 
a hell of a massive summit ero- 
sion on thin alpine-arctic soils 
and fragile vegetation. It thinks 
the predicted “leakage” will 
amount to a bloody-minded 
flood. 

The main board of Scottish 
Natural Heritage (SNH) sits 
down tomorrow to consider the 
55-page fourth draft of the 
Cairngorm Railway Company’s 
management plan; it must 
decide whether to sustain its 
existing objection. If it stands, 
and Highland Regional Council 
passes the planning application 
later this month with SNH*s 
objection unresolved, the result 
will be a Scottish Office decision 
to call a public inquiry. There 
will then be a delay of three 
years, at least, lime enough for 
die conservation lobby to gird its 
considerable loins. 

But should we really be lis- 
tening to such an argument at 
all? The Mountain Railway 
Company says its plans “will 
develop the full potential of the 
site in the best public interest”, 
and if you consider the number 
of people that will please, you 
could argue it is right. But who 
is considering the best interests 
of the mountain? 

SNH is dearly agonising, 
which can only mean thaL 
somewhere within earshot of 
chairman Magnus Magnusson's 
desk is a powerful voice raised 
in favour of the scheme. 
Because if all they had to con- 
sider was Scotland’s natural 
heritage, it would be obvious. 



Man and mountain: ‘No shred of wind, no fall of water, no bird call, no far-off vehicle’ 
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even to civil servants, that a 
mountain railway is a hideous 
prospect in the sanctity of 
nature's cathedral landscape. 

Emotive language? You bet! 
If you are the guardian of the 
natural heritage and you do not 
become emotional about tire 
Cairngorms, you should clear 
your desk ana go. 

While SNH mutters to itself 
in darkened rooms and makes 
only the blandest of even- 
handed public pronouncements 
about the one mountain land- 
scape in the country that truly 
merits the overworked word 
“unique", the loudest voice 
raised in the mountains’ def- 
ence is that of the Royal Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Birds. 
FOr, if the mountain railway 
“leaks” in big numbers, it will 
leak across the Cairn Gorm- 
Ben MacDhui section of the 
plateau, which in turn is part of 
the RSPB’s 31.000-acre Aber- 
ncthy estate - its biggest by far, 
and one bought with its mem- 
bers' money. 

Which public interest is 


being served if the leaking obli- 
terates dotterel breeding 

or the RSP^nMib^^who 
outnumber them four to one? 

We should be asking far 
more searching questions and 
contemplating far more daring 
decisions than whether or not 
ski tows should be replaced by 
a railway. I have known the 
Cairngorms for 30 years and F 
have seen them wither. My 
questions are the following. 

Now that we have seen the 
impact of skiing development 
on the Cairngorms and its arc- 
tic-alpine nature, why are we 
not contemplating its complete 
removal? 

Why, given that the 19S9 
Habitats and Species directive 
of the European Union identi- 
fied the Cairngorms as 
demanding special protection, 
is it now proposed to spend mil- 
lions of pounds of European 
money to achieve the opposite? 

Why does SNH prevaricate 
when the supreme example of 
Scotland’s natural heritage is 


under the most blatant of 
threats which, however you 
cloak it, is ultimately a commer- 
cial enterprise? 

Why don’t we redistribute 
the £17m thus: half to improve 
skiing facilities at Scotland's 
other skiing developments and 
half to embark on a Cairn - 
gorms-wide programme of con- 
servation, employing local peo- 
ple and teaching their children 
respect for the landscape on 
their doorstep, rather than the 
idea that it is endlessly 
exploitable? 

Why don’t we acknowledge 
that just as we have the technol- 
ogy to put a railway up a moun- 
tain, we also have the technol- 
ogy to dean the mountain, set 
it aside and let it heal? That, 
after all, is what we would do if 
the heritage under threat were 
a cathedral. 

The author has written 12 books 
on the Scottish landscape and 
wildlife, including A High and 
Lonely Place - the Sanctuary 
and of the Cairngorms ' 


The Scott inquiry will so damage politicians that we may never see its like again, says Chris Blackhurst 
TuStiom at tong last?of the Scott Danger: democracy at work the furore^ over the Matrix Churchi 


T here are 10 days to go before pub- 
lication, at long last of the Scott 
report into arms for Iraq, and critics 
of the inquiry, notably Lord Howe, 
former Foreign Secretary, are making 
pre-emptive strikes, accusing Sir 
Richard Scott, the senior judge who 
heads the inquiry, of being out of his 
depth, of not understanding White- 
hall, of simply not playing fair. Yes- 
terday, a detailed leak of draft criti- 
cism by Sir Richard of William 
Wa] degrave. Chief Secretary to the 
Tteasuiy, once a junior foreign office 
minister dealing with the Middle East, 
was repeated, providing another 
reminder of his vulnerability. 

Significantly, none of this is new. 
Howe has made his attacks before, 
most famously at a public hearingof the 
inquiry itself 12 months ago, and m off- 
the-record briefings ever since, and 
c r-Lrs nmiectec comments on Vfelde- 
telebeen tdhenrsedad nauseam. 
Nevertheless, as the marathon 
inouiiy- 200 witneses, more than 400 
hours of evidence and 200,000 pages 
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of documents - draws to a dose, the 
spectres of Howe and Waldegrave 
loom large. Howe was the senior 
sta tesman, former head of foreign pol- 
icy, the chief puppeteer. Waldegrave 
was his faithful hang-dog lieutenant 
who, to this day, defiantly maintains 
the guidelines on exports to Iraq did 
not change because, while they were 
relaxed by ministers meeting in secret, 
their decision was not announced to 
Parliament 

It will be a pity, though, if Scott 
becomes ensnared in Howe's criticzsn 
and Waldegrave’s efforts to extricate 
himse lf, or even in questions of which 
ministers and officials are to go or to 
stay in the wake of the report's criti- 
cism. The inquiry is about much more 
than Howe’s claim that Scott should 
have allowed witnesses to be repre- 
sented by their lawyers, Waldegrave's 
blustering protestations, and the 


Opposition's politrcal^ point-scoring. 

Unlike any inquiry m living mem- 
ory, this one goes to the heart of gov- 
ernment, combining policy as it was 
being declared in public with policy as 
it was being practised in private, par- 
ticularly in the case of a small group 
of businessmen wanting to trade with 
Iraq. DTI inquiries deal with sus- 
pected business malpractice and rarely 
stray into the corridors of power, and 
planning inquiries rarefy bring the two 
worlds of politics and business 
together. But Scott has all of these 
themes, in abundance. 

Putting on one side the increasingly 
anachronistic issue of arms to Iraq, 
Scott is about ministers saying one 
thing and doing another. They 
changed the rules but did not tell any- 
one; and, worse, when people, includ- 
ing fellow MPs, sought guidance, they 
told them nothing had changed. 


When executives at Matrix 
Churchill, the machine tool company, 
were prosecuted for assisting the Iraqi 
war effort despite having told the 
security service what they were doing, 
ministers blithely signed public inter- 
est immunity (PI1) certificates that 
they knew would prevent them from 
being given a fair trial. Here Scott’s 
criticism is likely to be at its most sav- 
age. Ministers did not just sign an 
order banning production of one doc- 
ument but a whole class of docu- 
ments. Laws intended to protect tbe 
public interest were surely never 
designed for this. 

It is this wholesale contempt for the 
public enjoyed by ministers and their 
officials - their belief that they are 
operating with higher issues which do 
not concern the rest of us - that 
should come out of the Scott report. 

For the Government, which set up 


the inquiiy over three years ago amid 
the furore over the Matrix Churchill 
acquittals, probably in the hope that 
the whole affair would die quietly, it 
has been a shattering experience. For 
officials caught in the headlights it has 
been equally unnerving. For the rest 
of us, it has been eye-opening. 

One of the key witnesses exposed 
our governors* attitude graphically. 
Under questioning, Andrew Leithead, 
assistant Treasury solicitor, admitted 
PII certificates were an “administra- 
tive convenience”. It was, he claimed, 
“damaging to the public interest to 
have any decision making process 
exposed” (my italics). 

Next week, in 2,000-plus pages, we 
will be given a glimpse of another 
world. For once everyone will be able 
to see what really goes on in Whitehall. 
Wj may never, not even under a new 
Labour government, be afforded such 
an opportunity again. After aft. Labour 
politicians, too, have seen what hap- 
pens to ministers and their advises, 
when the shutters are opened. j 
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Gene Kelly 


As director and choreographer, 
dancer and singer, acrobat and 
actor, Gene Kelfywasone erf the 
most vital and indispensable fig- 
ures in the history of the 
American film musical. 

Paradoxically, it was by as- 
suming and exploiting the os- 
tensibly limited measure of 
creative freedom afforded by 
genre movies that Hollywood 
directors, writers and perform- 
ers produced their most durable 
wont - more often and more 
durably, it could be argued, than 
when scaling the heights of 
"self-expression" to which a 
few would eventually.graduate. 
Although scandalously ne- 
glected by the Academy 
Awards, the musical was one of 
the American cinema's most 
glorious indigenous genres, and 
one which was to offer those 
who worked within it licence of 
a kind that was denied them in 
their “straight" movies: licence 
in the stylisation of decor and 
costume, of course, but also in 
the elaboration of camera 
movement and the exploration 
of filmic space. 

Most notably in his collabo- 
rations with Stanley Donen, 
Kelly opened up, “aerated”, 
the performing space of the 
Hollywood musical of the ear- 
ly Fifties, whose fundamental- 
ly theatrical origins still tended 
to show through, and created for 
the cinema what might be 
termed an “impossible stage”, 
whose spatial parameters would 
be ceaselessly redefined before 
our dazzled and discombobu- 
lated eyes. With Donen he co- 
directed a trio of musicals of 
paramount importance and al- 
most infinite charm, one of 
which, Singin' in the Rain 
( 1952), is widely regarded as the 
finest of ail. 

To most moviegoers, howev- 
er, Gene Kelly was familiar 
only as a performer, as a face, 
as a great, grinning, apparent- 
ly indelible smile - one that re- 


called both the devil-may-care 
nonchalance of a Douglas Fair- 
banks (it was not by chance that 
in 194S KeDy played d’Ar tagnan 
in one of the umpteen screen 
adaptations of The Three Mus- 
keteers) and the unquenchably 
breezy optimism of a Harold 
Lloyd - a smile around which 
hk (zim, athletic figure would in- 
definably drde and spin. The 
most peerlessly debonair dancer 
of the 1930s (and, indeed, of the 
entire history of the dnema) was 
Fred Astaire. But if Astaire 
marfp one think of an an gel mo- 
mentarily come to rest on earth, 
then KeUy was a dancer who, in 
a wholly un pejorative sense, 
had his two feet firmly on the 
ground. 

From out of the bijou white- 
walled penthouse suites in 
which Astaire and Rogers 
would rotate like figurines on a 
music box Kelly took dancing 
down into streets and squares 
and parks; and to the silken 
white-tie strait-jackets that set 
his predecessor off to such 
dashing advantage he preferred, 
in movies like Anchors Awdgh 

the more robost and horned 
white of a sailor’s bell-bottoms, 
investing them with the fantas- 
tical charm of those decorative 
races, downs, Pierrots and Har- 
lequins. The choreographic lan- 
guage that Kelly introduced 
into the American musical car- 
ried the very first hint of the 
vernacular, of slang. 

Kelly had been a dancer -or 
“hoofer”, a term that mi g ht 
have been coined for him -since 
his childhood. He became a pro- 
fessional in 1938 as a male 
chorine in the Broadway musi- 
cal Leave St to Me and in 1940, 
one of several anni mirabiles in 
his career, he choreographed 
“Billy Rose's Diamond Horse- 
shoe” and was cast in the title 
role of Pal Joey, Rodgers and 
Hart’s groundbreaking musical 
version of John O’Hara's short 


story. Then, only one year lat- 
er, he was offered the male lead 
opposite Judy Garland in Bus- 
by Berkeley’s For Me and My 
Gal, the first of his appearances 
in a long series of MGM musi- 
cals, which later included four 
by Vincente Minnelli: Zicgfeld 
Follies (1946), a portmanteau 
homage to one of the most flam- 
boyant of Broadway’s show- 
men, in which he would 
perform a droll, self-debunking 
song-and-dance routine, “The 
Babbitt and the Bromide”, 
with Fred Astaire; The Pirate 
(1948), in which his neo- 
f^irbmiksian panache was ide- 
ally suited to the role of a ham 

actor mistaken for a bucca- 
neer; most memorably, per- 
haps, An American in Paris 
(1951), which concluded with his 
celebrated u Eeate de Parif bal- 
let: and, finally, Brigadoon 
(1954, with Cyd Charisse and 
Van Johnson). 

It was also in 1949 that Kel- 
ly was teamed with Stanley Do- 
nen to direct On the Tbwn, 
usually credited as the first 
modem film musical. In fact, 
much of it was in a traditional- 
ist MGM mould, and only its 
opening sequence could claim 
to be genuinely innovatory. 
Fumed completely and (tor the 
period) adventurously on loca- 
tion, it presented KeUy. Frank 
Sinatra and Jules Munshin (the 
one whom everyone tends to 
forget) as three sailors released 
at dawn from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on a 24-hour pass 
and gawpingfy absorbing the 
sights and sounds of the big 
city. The remainder of the 
film, though far more dance- 
oriented than most previous 
musicals, was conventionally 
studio-bound. 

But, as KeUy himself said, 
“The fact that make-believe 
sailors got off a real ship in a real 
dockyard and danced through 
a real New York was a turning- 
point in itself.” 


On the Town was followed by 
Singin’ in the Rain, which wears 
its unrivalled and fay now ultra- ’ 
familiar perfection as lightly as 
ever. And that in turn by I: ’s Al- 
ways Fair leather (1955), a 
bizarreiy sour and disulusoned 
musical filmed not merely in but 
for Cinemascope, its dance 
numbers so inventively fining 
out the pillar-box format that 
the film is virtually impossible 
to screen on television. 

Unaided, Kelly directed two 
subsequent musicals: Imitation 
to the Dance (1956), an uneasi- 
ly self-ccmsdous three-part es- 
say in pure ballet, whose most 
amusing episode found him 

dancing with “Torn" oi Tom and 

Jerry, and, for 20th Centuiy-Ra, 
Hello, DoBy! (1969, with Barbra 
Streisand and Whiter Matthau), 
a totally misguided endeavour 
to recapture the euphoric buoy- 
ancy of his earlier work but 
whose top-heavy imagery re- 
minded one of nothing so much 
as the elephants' lumbering 
slow-moticra cancan in Saint- 
Saens's The Carnival of the An- 
imals. His non-musical work as 
a director (Le. The Happy Road, 
1957, Tunnel of Love, 1958, 
Gigot, 1962, A Guide for the 
Married Man, 1967) was utter- 
fa unmemorable; that as actor 
( Christmas Holiday , 1944, Black 
Hand, 1950, Inherit the Wind, 
1960), a little less so. 

But none of his failures will 
ever efface the memory of the 
modest production number that 
gave his masterpiece, Singin' in 
the Rain, its title; and one has 
only to bear its introductory bars 
- tum-te-tum-tum tum-te-tum- 
te- tiun-tum - to see him a gain, 
in a dance as negligent and 
somehow as instinctive as a 
shrug of the shoulders, effort- 
lessly sashay down that rain- 
streaked street on the MGM 
back loL No one but Gene 
Kelly could have made rain 
seem so very sunny. 

Gilbert Adair 


Singin' in the Rain came at the 
very peak of Gene Kelly’s career 
and was the fast of his master- 
pieces, so how fitting that it 
should indude his best-loved 
routine - filmed in just a day 
and a half, so thorough was 
his preparation, writes Tbm 
Vallance. 

Kelly’s role in the film as Don 
Lockwood, a swashbuckling 
star of the silent dnema, is rem- 
iniscent of the character he 
parodied so hilariously with 
Judy Garland in The Pirate, 
while the title number’s street 
setting is a reminder of earlier 
triumphs - the “Alter Ego" 
dance in Cover Girl, the joyous 
opening gambol through the 
streets of New York in On the 
Town and the celebration of love 
and youth, “Wonderful", on 
the Parisian boulevard of An 

American in ftiris. The street in 
Singin ' in the Rain is in Cali- 
fornia where his sweetheart 
warns him that the “dew is just 
a little heavier than usual 
tonight”, but Kelly doesn't care. 
He and his friends have dis- 
covered a way to turn the silent 
action star into a song-and- 
dance man for the talkies. He 
is on the brink of a new career 
and he is in love and what fol- 
lows is a joyous celebration of 
these facts. 

“Moses Supposes" In the 
same film may be a finer display 
of pure tap, but the title num- 
ber is uniquely Kelly’s, a sum- 
mation of his style which not 
only features child-like splash- 
ing through puddles - that el- 
ement of the eternal child in us 
all and a reminder of Kelly’s ear- 
lier brilliant work with chil- 
dren - but even includes the tine 
“Come on with the rain, I’ve a 
smil e on my face," so appro- 
priate for a star whose broad 
Irish grin was such an indelible 
part of his charm. 

Tfcking no heed of his girl's 
warning (“Where Fm standing 
the sun is shining”), be waves 



The finest musical of alt: KeUy m Stagin' In the Rain (1352) 
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away his taxi and and as he 
strolls off begins to hum the 
counter-melody before launch- 
ing into full song, his euphoria 
mounting as he leaps on to a 
lamppost and embraces it, gai- 
ly waving to a couple who hur- 
by with a newspaper over 
eir heads. Arms outstretched, 
he beams as the camera swift- 
ly tracks in for the famous grin- 
ning close-up, then he strolls, 
insoudantly twilling his um- 
brella, before starting a second 
chorus with “Dancin’ in the rain 
. . the sound of his taps on 
the wet pavement having a 
beguiling sonority. 


Throughout the number Kel- 
ly uses Ms umbrella as a prop, 
twirling or kicking it, ju ggling 
with it, using it as a banjo or a 

partner t r unning it along railing s 

and, as be does a jaunty side- 
ways step to the left, twilling it 
to the right above his head. 
Standing under a pouring drain- 
pipe, he abandbns its protection 
completely before joyously 
whirling full-circle in the street 
as the orchestra's brass sweeps 
into the main melody before 
strings take over as Kelly deli- 
cately trip on and off the side- 
walk as n on a tightrope (the 
magnificent orchestration was 


the work of MGM’s ace 
arranger Conrad Salinger). Fi- 
nally, Kelly splashes with gay 
abandon through the puddles 
before the reproving gaze of the 
law curtails this transport of de- 
light and, giving his umbrella to 
a passer-by, he disappears hap- 
pily into the night. 

Eugene Curran Kelly, actor, 
dancer, director bom Pittsburgh 
23 August 1912; married 1941 
Betsy Blair (one daughter, mar- 
riage dissolved 1957), 1960 
Jeanne Coyne (died 1973; one 
son. one daughter); died Los 
Angeles 1 February 1996. 
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Dr Clive Bruton 


Clive Bruton was one of Brit- 
ain's foremost neuropatholo- 
gists, noted for his work on 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, 
epilepsy and the pathological ef- 
fects of boxing. As curator of the 
CoiseHis Collection of brains at 
Run we 11 Hospital in Essex he 
looked after the largest brain 
archive in the world. 

Bruton’s mother was evacu- 
ated to Leicestershire and gave 
birth to him in 1941 at Lock- 
in gton Hall, a castle that had 
been converted into a maternity 
hospital, although he spent his 
childhood in Battersea, south- 
west London. He was educat- 
ed at Emanuel School in south 
London, where he excelled at 
rugby and Eton fives. 

He was dissuaded from pur- 
suing a career in marine biolo- 
gy at university by an astute 
teacher who felt his talents 
would be better served in med- 
icine, which proved to be of 


great benefit to neuropatholo- 
gy. He graduated from St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, in 1965 and took up his 
first house officer post at 
Rochford Hospital, in Essex, 
later moving to the Brook 
Hospital, London. He met Dr 
Anthony Woolf, a neuro- 
pathologist, who stimulated his 
interest in research. 

In 1968 he returned to Essex, 
where he joined the department 
of neuropathology as a senior 
registrar at Runwell Hospital, a 
post jointly held with the Maud- 
sley Hospital, London, and be- 
gan working with the eminent 
Professor JJ^N. Corse Qis. To- 
gether ihey were involved in a 
number of valuable research 
projects, which began with work 
on epilepsy, published in the pa- 
per “The Pathology of the Brain 
in Epilepsy” (1969). The sem- 
inal paper “The Aftermath 
of Boxing” followed in 1973, 


which became the driving force 
behind several significant 
changes in boxing legislation: 
the reduction of rounds in 
world championships from 15 
rounds to 12, the compulsory 
use of headgear in aQ amateur 
contests and the total abolition 
of boxing in all UK schools. De- 
spite his research Bruton re- 
fused to condemn the sport 
outright and in 1995 admitted 
be still enjoyed watching the 
occasional bout 
In 1971, he entered general 
practice, although he retained 
his links with neuropathologi- 
cal research. He later moved to 
Birmingham but still returned 
to complete his research at 
Runwell Hospital for the much- 
acclaimed Maudsley Mono- 
graph The Neuropathology of 
Temporal Lobe Epilepsy (1988) 
which was to influence the 
treatment of epQepsy. He wrote 
the chapter on epilepsy in 


Greenfield’s Neuropathology 
(1992). 

Together, Corse lbs and Bru- 
ton worked to establish the 
Runwell department of the 
neuropathology as a research 
centre of growing importance. 
There followed further work 
on epilepsy and aging and 
dementia which attracted con- 
siderable national and interna- 
tional attention and led to the 
establishment of a collection of 
brains at the hospital By 1993 
they numbered over 8,000. 

Bruton made a considerable 
contribution to the better un- 
derstanding of brain abnor- 
malities in schizophrenia, and 
in collaboration with Dr TJ. 
Crow, at North wick Park Hos- 
pital, Harrow, published “Neu- 
ropathology of Schizophrenia: 
I, Global Assessment D. Lat- 
eral Ventricle; III, Gliosis” 
(1987). At the time of his death 
Bruton was undertaking further 


studies into the disease. He was 
involved with research into 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease and 
bovine spongiform enceph- 
alopathy and had just pub- 
lished a paper, “Diagnosis and 
Incidence erf Prion (Creutzfeldt- 
Jacob) Disease: a retrospective 
archival survey with impheations 
for future research” (1995). 

From the mid-1980s until 
1995, the department of neu- 
ropathology at Runwell had 
been largely funded by the 
Medical Research Council, with 
whom Bruton had established 
close working relationships. 
When, in 1994. plans were an- 
nounced to break up and re-dis- 
tribute the archive. Bruton was 
instrumental in ensuring that 
the custodianship of the de- 
partment and the material was 
transferred to Southend Com- 
munity Care Services NHS 
Trust, leading to his appoint- 
ment as curator of the Corsel- 


lis Collection brain bank. This 
change brought further public- 
ity for the department, and 
for Bruton in particular, who 
found himself the focus of 
international media attention. 

Despite his contention that 
the publicity was an intrusion 
into his work, he was always 
charming and possessed a 
unique ability to talkpassion- 
ately about his wortlne qua» : ■ 
ity and originality of the 
standards he set will remain a 
lasting legacy to neuroscience. 

Rosemary Blown 

Clive Joseph Bruton, neu- 
ropathologist: bom Leicester- 
shire 18 September 1941 ; 
honorary consultant. Depart- 
ment of Neuropathology Runwell 
Hospital 1986-94, curator, 
Corsellis Collection 1994-96; 
married 1965 Dr Arm Udal {one 
son, three daughters); died 
Rawreth, Essex 1 February 1996. 


Chubby Wise 


Chubby Wise was one of the 
great si demen in country music; 
a champion fiddler whose work 
with first Bill Monroe and then 
Hank Snow established him as 
a formative influence upon 
generations of bowmen. 

He joined the ranks of Bill 
Monroe’s Bluegrass Boys in 
1942 at a time when Monroe, 
known as the “Father of Blue- 
grass Music”, was developing 
the dynamic acoustic sound 
that has been his musical lega- 
cy. By 1946 Wise found himself 
alongside the innovative banjo- 
picker Earl Scruggs, the guitarist 
and vocalist Lester Flatt and the 
bass player Cedric Rainwater, 
in the classic Bluegrass Boys’ 
line-up. 

Tbgether they cut a string of 
classics for Columbia, including 
“1 Hear a Sweet Voice Calling”, 
“Will You Be Loving Another 
Man", ‘ “Footprints in the Snow" 
and “Blue Moon of Kentucky". 
Eight years later, Elvis Presley 
turned the last of these into a 
classic piece of rockabilly, the 


flip-side of “That’s All Right 
Mama”. 

Following his departure from 
the Bluegrass Beys, Wise turned 
to session work, backing, among 
others. Red Foley and Hank 
Williams. He honed his song- 
writing talent, cowriting “Shen- 
andoah Waltz” with Clyde 
Moody, who enjoyed a massive 
hit with it (an estimated 3 mil- 
lion copies) in 1947. Wise then 
found a new home with Hank 
Snow’s Rainbow Ranch Boys. 

For some 16 years Wise 
played alongside Snow, who 
was the Canadian star of the 
WSM Grand Ole Opry, the 
longest-running country music 
radio programme, broadcast 
live from Nashville. Wise took 
part in the 1955 sessions in 
which Snow and his band joined 
the guitarist and producer Chet 
Allans in adding new instru- 
mental backing to several clas- 
sic recordings by the country 
music pioneer Jimmie Rodgers 
(who had died 23 years earlier). 

In the 1960s, Wise cut an al- 


bum for Starday entitled - 
rather absurdly for a man bom 
in Florida - Tennessee Fiddler 
Chubby Wise and the Rainbow 
Ranch Boys. It proved a taste of 
things to come, for when Wise 
left Snow in the early Seventies, 
never to be replaced, he relo- 
cated to Tbxas and promptly 
signed with R.M. Stone’s 
Stoneway label, eventually cut- 
ting nearly two dozen albums 
for them. 

Wise became a fixture of the 
Texas scene, recording an album 
with his old friend Mac Wise- 
man, whilst another fiddling 
legend, the former toxas Play- 
boy Johnny Gimble sat in the 
producer's chair. 

Even as his 80th birthday ap- 
proached, Chubby Wise re- 
mained a much sought-after 
fixture of bluegrass festivals 
throughout the US and contin- 
ued to record: two albums, In 
Nashville and An American 
Original, have been released 
to critical acclaim in the past 
couple of years. 


Trevor Russell-Cobb 




Wise: bluegrass boy 


As a child growing up in rur- 
al Florida, Chubby Vtfse had be- 
gun his musical career playing 
banjo, switching to the fiddle at 
the age of 12 only because, as 
he once told an interviewer 
“The fiddle bow fit my hand a 
lot better than them plough 
bandies did.” 

Paul Wadey 

Robert Russell Wise (Chubby 
Wise), fiddler bom Lake City, 
Florida 2 October 1915; married ; 
died Washington DC 6 January 
1996. 


One of the first in Britain to ad- 
vocate industrial patronage of 
the arts, Trevor Russell-Cobb 
was a man of strongly inde- 
pendent views. These were 
sometimes perceived as eccen- 
tric, but they sprang from 
a bedrock of intellectual 
pursuits. 

His 1968 monograph Paying 
the Piper -the theory and prac- 
tice of industrial patronage was 
a pioneering wore. Its prime ob- 
jective was “to persuade in- 
dustry to play a fuller part in the 
communities from which it 
draws its sustenance by spend- 
ing money in support of art and 
artists”. Practising what he 
preached, Russell-Cobb com- 
missioned on behalf of his own 
company works from John 
Gardner for the 1963 Famham 
Festival and from Malcolm 
Williamson for the 1968 
Brighton Festival. 

Brought up in a musical 
household (from the age of six 
he accompanied his mother, 
who taught singing at the 


Webber-Douglas Academy of 
Dramatic Art) and educated at 
Wellington College, Russell- 
Cobb trained as a pianist at the 
Royal College of Music. His first 
paid job was in the London 
Stock Exchange, but this was 
not at all his metier. With the 
outbreak of the Second World 
War he enlisted in the Welsh 
Guards, rising to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

While working at the British 
Council he enroUed at London 
University as an external stu- 
dent and took two degrees, the 
first, a BA in English in 1952 
and the second a BSc (Econ) in 
1956. Tempted by the remu- 
neration, be took a job in Gene- 
va for the United Nations on the 
staff of its technical assistance 
programme, but did not find in- 
ternational diplomacy a suffi- 
cient challenge and returned to 
his favourite city, London. Hav- 
ing become a director of the 
public relations consultants 
Campbell Johnson, he set up his 
own PR consultancy, Russeli- 


Cobb Limited. This was a career 
that occupied him on and off for 
the rest of his working life. 

. A lover of music and a tal- 
ented pianist, Russell-Cobb was 
a director of the English Cham- 
ber Orchestra from 1953 to 
1978. He was elected to the 
Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts in 1972 and became its 
Treasurer for five years from 
1978. He worked to raise mon- 
ey for the Victorian Society and 
launched Enterprise Neptune 
for the National Trust. He was 
until his death a trustee of the 
Sir John Soane Museum and 
succeeded Lord (Asa) Briggs as 
Chairman of the Foundation for 
Ephemera Studies. He was a life 
member of numerous learned 
societies, the Johnson Society, 
the William Morris Society and 
the Society of Architectural 
Historians being his favourites. 

Trevor Russell-Cobb had a 
wide circle of friends and an im- 
pressive genera] knowledge. 
Over the years he amassed a li- 
brary of over 30,000 bools, 



Russell-Cobb: 30,000 books 


which were his pride and joy. 
There was virtually no booklist 
or second-hand bookshop with 
which be was unfamiliar. 4 
Leslie Sayers 

Trevor Russell-Cobb, public re- 
lations consultant : bom Chalfoni 
St Peter, Buckinghamshire 3 Feb- 
ruary 1918; married 1940 
Suzanne Chambers (one son, one 
daughter marriage dissolved), 
1952 Nan Piquet-Wicks (nee 
Stanley Hughes, died 1979; two 
sons); died London 31 January 
1996 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

* 

BIRTHS 

SUTCLIFFE: On 22 January 1996. to 
Elizabeth and Sean, a son. Julian 
Patrick. 

DEATHS 

ELY: On 25 January 199b. a/ier an ill- 
ness of 15 months borne with neat 
courage and dignity. Peter John, 
aged 59, beloved husband of Joy, fa- 
ther of Liz and Min, son of Peggy and 
brother of Simon and Philip. Funer- 
al on TUcsday 6 February al 12 noon. 
at St Stephen's Church. Canterbury. 

Anuoudbements tor Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS should be 
sent in writing to the Gazette Editor, 
Tbr Independent 1 Canada Square, Ca- 
nary Wharf London Et4 5DL, tele, 
phoned to 0171-293 2011 or Cued to 
0171-293 2010. and are duo^d at £&50 
a line (VAT extra). 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr R. W Furness 
and Miss A. F. Matiwsoa 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Rupert, only son of Professor 
and Mis Raymond Furness, of 
Boarbills, Fife, and Fiona, only 
daughter of Dr and Mrs Christopher 
Matheson, of Colton. Norfolk 

Birthdays 

Mr Jack Aspinwall MP, 63; Mr 
Robert Atkins MP, 50; Mr William 
Burroughs, novelist. 82: Mr Red 
Buttons, actor and comedian, 77; 
Maj-Gen Sir Simon Cooper, Master 
of HM Household, 60; Mr fan Find- 
lay. former chairman, Lloyd’s, 78; 
Lord Gibson, fonner chairman. Na- 
tional IhBL 8ft Miss Susan Hill, nov- 
elist, 54; Professor Sir Alan Hodgkin, 
former Maser, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 82; The Hon Douglas Hogg 
MP, Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food. 51; General Sir Geoffrey 
Howletl, chairman. Services Sound 


and Vision Corporation, 66; Mr 
Mark Jones, Director, National Mu- 
seums of Scotland, 45; Mr Denis 
Kennedy, chairman. Honeywell, 61; 
Mr David Martin 51; Sir Andrew 
Morrill, a Lord Justice of Appeal, 58; 
Mr Frank Muir, writer and broad- 
caster, 76; Professor Adam Neville, 
fonner Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor, Dundee University, 73; 
Miss Chazloite Rampling, actress, 5ft 
The Very Rev Colin Semper, Canon 
of Westminster, 58; Mrs Clare Short 
MP, 50: Mr Michael Simpson- 
Ortebar, former ambassador to Mex- 
ico, 64; Mr Arthur Sulzberger, for- 
mer chairman and publisher, the A lew 
York Times, 70; Sir Rodney Sweet- 
nam, former orthopaedic suxgeon to 
the Queen, 69; Lord Williams of 
Mostyn, a Recorder of the Crown 
court, 55; Sir Leslie Youn& chairman, 
Hoskins Ltd, 7L 

Anniversaries 

Births: Sir Robert Fed, statesman, 
1788; John Boyd Dunlop, inventor of 
the pneumatic tyre, 1840. Deaths 


Thomas Carlyle, author and histori- 
an, 1881; Marianne Craig Moore, 
poet, 1972; Emetic Piessburger, film 
producer, 1988; Joseph Leo 
Mankkwicz, fDm director and author, 
1993. On this day: Rossmfs The Bar- 
ber of Seville was first performed, 
Rome 1816. Today is the Feast Day 
of St Adelaide of Befact St Agatha, 
St Avitus of Vienne, St Bertuiph or 
Berio ul of Renty, Saints Indractns 
and Dominica and St Vbdahis or 

VoeL 


Lectures 

Gresham College, Barnard's Inn 
HaJL London EC1: FWer Ackrqyd, 
" William Blake”, lpm. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Th* Prince bT Wales picscau lb Lao row - 
ftjricr rhimpamc Awaid for WH Ctme Can- 
xnatioa at Apsk? Howe, lmlm W 1 . 

Changing of the Guard 

Dk HoadwW Canby Mourned Regaoem 
■ana ihe Qra'i Life Gun] m Hone Gordo, 
Horn; id HanaBon Irfch Guards bobob the 
Ooecm't OaanLal Bacfckq&aa Msec. I UOoo. 
band prodded bf ibe loih Guards. 


The following notes of it 
meats were prepared by the re- 
fers of the Ail England Law 


CASE SUMMARIES 

«- 


porieis < 
Reports. 


5 February 1996 


Betting 

R v Horserace Totaliser Board, ex 
p Wiliam HD1; QBD (Macpberson 
J); 15 Dec 1995. 

The Horserace Totaliser 
Board's discretion under s 
14(1) of the Betting. Gaining 
& Lotteries Act 1963 was wide. 
The power to determine what 
charges to make was vested 
solely in the board itself and 
provided its decisions as to 
diarges were rationally made 
they were enforceable. The 
differentiation of fees was not 
unlawful provided there was 
a legitimate basis for it and 
there was no evidence of mala 
fides. 

David Pannick QC (Alien A Ovay ) 


for the applicant Michael BdojfQC, 
Helen MJtmtjkM [Rowe & Move) far 
the respondent 

Compensation 
R v Redbridge Magistrates, ex p 
Gappy; QB Dtv Ct (ScUemann LJ. 
Holland J): 2 J Dec 1995. 

The applicant having made 
himself bankrupt five weeks af- 
ter the imposition of a com- 
pensation order under which he 
was given three months to pay 
with up to three years' impris- 
onment in default the magis- 
trates were entitled to fold 
him guilty of wilful refusal and 
culpable neglect to pay and to 
impose a prison sentence, even 
though all die applicant’s assets 
were vested in his trustee in 


bankruptcy. Payment of the 
compensation order became 
due as soon as it was made, al- 
beit that no sanction for non- 
payment could be imposed 
until the three months had 
expired. 

Spenser Hilliard (Afoul) for die ap- 
plicant; Nigel Sweeney (Clyde & Co) 
for die Baden Syndicate at Lloyd’s, an 
interested pony; James Claris QC 
(CPS) for the prosecution. 

Evidence 

Rv Lee (Robert); CA(CrDhr) (Rus- 
sell LJ, Rongier J, Judge Rhys 
Davies QC) 15 Dec 1995. 

The words “threat or injury” in 
$32(2)(a) of the C rimin al Jus- 
tice Art 1988 (which in com- 
bination with s 32(1 )(b) 


enabled a child to give evidence 
by video or television link) 
applied to the offence and 
not the offender, they did not 
necessarily involve any threat 
of injury to any particular per- 
son and certainly not to the per- 
son giving evidence by video or 
television link. An offence in- 
volved a threat of injury 
within the meaning of s 
32(2)(a) if the circumstances 
were such that injury to a 
person was a real possibility. 
Thus evidence in an arson tri- 
al could be given through a live 
television link or video record- 
ing as the circumstances of 
the offence involved being . 
reckless whether life was beinn^ 
endangered. 

Simon Csoka, who did not appear in 
the court below tfMbwfa. Man- 
chester) for the appellant; Roger 
HedgeUmd f CPS) for the Crmn. 
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business 


15 


today 



Companies 

Interims: EltoeC Henderson 
Admin Group, Mid Wynd In- 
vestment Trust, -US Smaller 
Companies Investment Trust, 
Waste Management Interna- 
tional. . 

Finals Fleming Ciaverhouse. 
AGMs Dewhurst, J Bibby & 
Sons- 

EG Ms: None scheduled 
Economics 

Gitiwth of the narrow measure 
0 f the money supply, MO, has 
been above its CM per cent 
monitoring range for nearly 
upo years - one of the indica- 
tors worrying Eddie George. 
Bank of England figures today 
arc expected to show a s mall 
decline in MO in January due 
tea drop in banks’ balances at 
the Bank of England, its erratic 
component. This would take 
the ammal growth rate down to 
about 5.8 per cent. But growth 
of cash in circulation is likely 
to remain buoyant. 

Housing starts and completions 
for December are also due. 


UK December housing starts 
and completions, UK MO nar- 
row money supply. 

tomorrow 


THE WEEK AHEAD 


Companies 

BSkyB interim and second- 
quarter numbers will confirm 
the market’s belief in the 
group's ability to deliver strong 
nradium-ierm earnings growth. 
However the real stoiy is the 

OFTs investigation into the 
group’s competitive position in 
the UK’s growth subscription 


Manufacturing output 


forecast! 





Bl 



-• 1992 .. 93 34 ‘.05 


television market. BSkyB has 
suggested that its second-quar- 
ter profits would be “broadly 
similar" to those achieved in 
the first quarter when it an- 
nounced a doubling of pre-tax 
profits to £ 51 m. 

Interims: BSkyB, Howard 
Holdings. 

Finals: PepsiCo, French Prop- 
erty Trust, Gardiner Group, 
Yeoman Investment Trust. 
AGMs: J Bibby & Sons, De- 
whurst. 

EGMs: None scheduled. 
Economics 

Surveys on manufacturing have 
hinted at some recovery from 

recent weakness. However, 
City analysts do not hold out 
much hope of a significant 
rise in December production. 
Manufacturing output is ex- 
pected to be up 0.1 per cent - 
enough to improve the year-on- 
year growth rate Lo 0.7 per cent 
from November’s dismal 0.4 
per cent. Total industrial pro- 


duction is expected to have 
climbed 03 per cent High en- 
ergy demand due . to cold 
weather in December could 
take this figure higher. 

UK December industrial pro- 
duction. 

WEDNESDAY 

Companies 

After initial traffic growth for 
the current financial year 
proved to be sluggish for BAA, 
passenger numbers started to 
pick up towards the end of 
1995 . The shares remain a 
core transport holding and 
should be picked up on sign of 

weakness. Pre-tax profits are 

forecast to grow by 11 per 
cent to £ 3 60 m from £ 3 25 m. 
Interims: BAA ( third quarter). 
Bet acorn. Excalibur Group. 
Finals: Goodyear, Amicable 
Smaller Enterprise, Continen- 
tal Assets, Continental Foods, 
Murray Euro Investment Trust. 
AGMs: Chemring Group, 


MaJakoff, Sage Group, Utility 
Cable. 

EGMs: North American Unit 
Trust 

Economics 

Kenneth Clarke and Eddie 
George hold their monthly 
monetary meeting. Having cut 
base rates twice in the past two 
months, Mr Garke is expect- 
ed to leave them alone this 



A S 0 .N. D J F. 


month - especially as analysts 
have concluded that he acted 
against the Governor's advice 
in January. 

The Confederation Of 
British Industry and Business 
Strategies release their quar- 
terly survey of regional trends. 
Cyclical indicators for the UK 
for January and November. 
Overseas travel and tourism fig- 
ures are also due. 

UK monthly monetary 
meeting and Jannaiy cyclical in- 
dicators. US November trade 
deficit. 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

British Telecom is in the mid- 
dle of an important regulatory 
review which is not a good time 
to announce good third-quar- 
ter results or make optimistic 
noises about the future. The 
regulatory wrangle is liable to 
continue, takin g the steam out 
of the shares. Pre-tax profits are 


expected to rise by 17 per cem 
to £ 774 ra and earnings per 
share by 19 per cent to 8 . 4 p. 
Interims: British Telecom 
(Q 3 ), Amstrad, WyeDeld 
Group, Westminster Health 
Care. 

Finals: Colgate-Palmolive. Ed- 
inburgh Java Trust, Ericsson, 
Gartmore Emerging Pacific, 
P&P. 

AGMs: API Group, Bass, 
Burn dene Investments. Den- 
mans Electrical, Electronic 
Data Processing, Stakis. 
EGMs: De nmans Electrical 


British Telecom 


420 
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Economics 

Unemployment figures for 
Germany today could take the 
jobless rate up to the psycho- 
logically important level of 10 
per cent. Other data for Ger- 
many released during the week 
- retail sales, manufacturing or- 
ders and consumer prices - are 
expected to confirm the weak 
state of the economy. 

FRIDAY 

Companies 

interims: Compel Group. 
Finals: Heavitree Brewery, 
NightfireighL 

AGMs Archer Group Hold- 
ings. 

Economics 

The CBI's survey of the dis- 
tributive trades will give the first 
indication of retail spending in 
January. Other recent evidence 
has suggested that a recovery 
is under way on the high sireeL 
The Bank of England will re- 
lease its detailed analysis of 
bank lending in the fourth 
quarter of last year. 
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Apple expected to call off 
talks on Sun buyout plan 


DAVID USBORNE 
NewYbrk 


Talks between Apple and Sun 


Microsystems on a buyout plan 
ive in effe 


prompted a small rally in Ap- 
ple shares which closed higher 
on the Nasdaq market at S29 JO 
on Friday evening. 


that would have in effect 
merged the world-famous Ap- 
ple name out of existence are 
expected to bq formally sus- 
pended today in the wake of the 
appointment late last Friday of 
Gilbert Amclio as the compa- 
ny’s new chief executive and 
chairman. 

Sources close to Mr Amelio, 
who comes to Apple from Na- 
tional Semiconductors where he 
has been chief executive since 
1990, say he is likely to attempt 
in the short term at least to solve 
Apple’s manifest problems 
from the inside and while re- 
taining its independence. Mr 
Amelio replaces Michael 
Spindler, chief executive since 
1993, who has received most of 
the blame for Apple's recent dif- 
ficulties. 

The change of the guard at 
Apple was confirmed by the 
company late on Friday, hours 
after the close of markets and 
a fid/ business day after it was 
foreshadowed in several US 
newspapers. Rumours of the im- 
pending ousting of Mr Spindler 


The price for spuming Sun 
hich had I t 


Microsystems, which had been 
in talks with Apple since last Au- 
tumn, is likely to be swift action 
by Mr Amelio to restructure the 
company, probably entailing 
new redundancies on top of the 
1,300 job losses announced by 
Mr Spindler last month. 


The crisis at Apple sharpened 
ntn v 


early last month when it re- 
ported a S69m loss for the 
quarter ending 29 December 
which included the Christmas 
retailing period and should 
have been strong. 


The company, which last 
wits credit] 


week saw its credit rating down- 
graded to junk status, has also 
warned of additional red ink in 
the first quarter this year. 

Even as recently as 10 days 
ago at a raucous annual meet- 
ing of shareholders, the Apple 
board defended Mr Spindler, 
even though he came under 
fierce attack at the meeting 
from some important institu- 
tional investors. But board 
members began to question 
the wisdom of hanging on to Mr 
Spindler at a secret crisis meet- 


ing in a New Mexico hotel the 
next day. 

The merger option also be- 
came less attractive as Apple’s 
share value continued to sink. 
Last week. Sun Microsystems 
was reported to have proposed 
a straight stock-swap transaction 
that would have valued Apple 
at a meagre S23 a share. 

Apple board members were 
put off, in part, because of 
tears that selling the company 
for so low a price might have 
triggered an avalanche of share- 
holder law suits. 

If the Sun Microsystems deal 
could not be done, the sacking 
of Mr Spindler came to be the 
only remaining option for the 
board. The crunch came at 
another secret board meeting at 
the St Regis Hotel in Manhat- 
tan last Wednesday. It remains 
unclear whether Mr Spindler 
bad to be pushed, or if he re- 
signed Voluntarily. He suffers 
from a heart condition and his 
wife has cancer. 

The board chairman, AC 
“Mike” Marfckula meanwhile 
volunteered to become vice- 
chairman and surrendered his 
chairmanship to Mr Amelio, 
thus giving him full control. 

Among those predicting that 


Mr Amelio wiD kill all takeover 
talks, is Regis McKenna, a Sil- 
icon VhHey publicist and venture 
capitalist who origin&lly iniati- 


ated contacts between Apple 
s. “Gil 


and Sun Microsytems. 
thinks he r?n fix Apple's man- 
ufacturing problems,” Mr 
McKenna told the Nov York 
Times yesterday. 

WhilStreet is expected mean- 
while to cheer the appoint- 
ment of Mr Amelio who has a 
reputation as a corporate “turn- 
around artist”. He has been 
credited with the virtual rescue 
of National Semiconductors 
which was on the verge of obliv- 
ion when he took control of it. 

Robert Herwick, of Herwick 
Capital Management in San 
Francisco, said: “The pump 
speed [at Apple] has picked up, 
so the ship isn’t sinking at the 
moment, but it still has holes un- 
der the waterline.” 

Rick Whittington, of Sound- 
view Financial in Stamford, 
Connecticut, said: “Amelio is a 
Mr Fix-iL. Obviously Apple, ac- 
cording to its stock market 
price, needs fixing.” 

Mr Amelio has several op- 
tions for restructuring at Apple 
where executives have been 
keen to focus on software. 
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‘Mr Fix-tt’: Gilbert Amelio who takes over from Michael Spindler at the Apple helm 



Lloyd’s pressed to find 
more cash for Equitas 


JOHN E1SENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 


£180m boost: The sale of the Lloyd's building is confirmed 


The Department of Trade and 
Industry is putting pressure on 
Lloyd's to find more money for 
Equitas. the giant re-insurance 
company thaL is to take over all 
old. loss-making policies. 

The demand aggravates a 
tense situation for the insurance 
market’s management as it 
faces further slippage in the re- 
covery plans annd persistent dif- 
ficulties in getting market 
participants to contribute the re- 
quired funds to the rescue. 

The DTI, which has to ap-' 
prove Equitas before it can 
start up, is concerned that the 
reserving requirements calcu- 
lated by Lloyd's are insuffi- 
cient given the enormous 
uncertainties. “This is the 
biggest insurance company au- 
thorisation the DTI has ever 
done, so it is being very con- 
servative. It really wants it to be 
over-reserved,” said a source 
close to foe negotiations. 

In its reconstruction and re- 
newal plan, Lloyd’s budgeted 
for Equitas with capital of 
nearly £16bn, but now con- 
cedes that the DTI is looking at 
a range around that figure. In- 
siders say the DTTs wish for a 
“comfort margin” will require 
several hundreds of millions of 
pounds more. 

The source said: “The DTI is 
telling Lloyd’s it is trying to 
quantify the unquantifiable. 


millions of possible insurance 
claims over the next 25 years, 
dependent on decisions in the 
US Congress and courts. So it 
needs to err on the side of ex- 
tra caution.’’ 

Unable to get more money 
from hard-pressed names, ana 
already embroiled in tense talks 
to get various groups of market 
professionals such as brokers 
and E & O insurers to meet the 
contributions earmarked in the 
existing recovery plan, Lloyd's 
and its adviser, NM Rothschild, 
are stepping up the search for 
large corporate capital contri- 
butions. 

This was behind the recent 
rumour that Wirren Buffett, the 
powerful US investor, was con- 
sidering injecting sizeable hinds 
into Equitas. 

The giant re-insurance com- 
pany is key to Lloyd's plans for 
survival 

It is meant to begin operat- 
ing in June, taking over all out- 
standing liabilities for pre-1993 
policies, mainly for US asbestos 
and pollution claims, leaving a 
“New Lloyd's” unburdened to 
trade profitably into the future. 

Some 34,000 names will be 
asked to pay a final individual 
premium to Equitas, totalling 
some £1.9bn, wiping their own 
liability slate dean. In return for 
this “finality” names will cease 
litigation against Lloyd's. 

To ease the pain of these Eq- 
uitas premiums, Lloyd’s is work- 
ing on putting together a £L8bn 


fund of credits and debt for- 
giveness as part of the recon- 
struction and renewal plan. 

Names, who must vote on 
whether to accept this recovery 
plan, will receive their final 
premium bill only at the end of 
May or perhaps even June. 

IJoyd’s council is divided 
over whether to send out an ear- 
ly indication of Equitas premi- 
ums, which could be misleading, 
at the end of this month. Wed- 


nesday’s coundl meeting may 
y. Ne; ‘ 


call for another delay. Negoti- 
ations with key contributors to 
the settlement plan, notably 
the insurers for the market 
professionals, still show no sign 
of resolution, complicating the 
calculations. • 

The search for money to 
make up the £L8bn fund for lit- 
igating and loss-making names 
received a boost with confir- 
mation over the weekend of the 
sale of the landmark Lloyd’s 
building in the City for £180m 
to the German property fund 
Despa. 

The award-winning building, 
designed by Richard Rogers, 
was built 10 years ago for OXhn 
as the symbol of the world's 
most prominent insurance mar- 
ket. 

Having hit troubled times, 
wracking up losses of around 
£9bn since 19SS, Lloyd's has 
been forced to find money from 
whatever quarter it can. 

It is to lease the building back 
from the Germans. 
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Sir Richard Scott, the judge 
heading the anns-to-Iraq in- 
quiry, and Michael Lawrence, 
former chief executive of the 
Stock Exchange, are two of the 
names on the list to head a new- 
corporate governance watchdog 
being established by Mohamed 
AJ- Fayed, Harrods chairman. 

Mr AJ-Fayed, who has been 
heavily criticised for his own 
business methods, will this week 
write to around two dozen large 
fund managers to drum up sup- 
port for his new body. He has 
already had two meetings with 
Derek Fowler, chairman of the 
Railways Pension Trustee Com- 
pany, a big pension group which 
has already indicated its inten- 
tion to become more active in 
this area, and hopes to obtain 
enough support from other 
fund managers to set up a 
meeting to establish tire feasi- 
bility of the project 

The idea is that the new 
body will act as a powerful and 
independent force to maintain 
best corporate practice and 
make directors accountable for 
their actions to shareholders 
and the investors they represent 
Potential candidates to head the 


which acts in the interests of or- 
dinary shareholders." He sug- 
gested that Sir Richard and Mr 
Lawrence were both indepen- 
dent-minded men- who fitted 
that description. 

The initiative comes after 
the December announcement 
by the Railways Pension Trustee 
Company that it was becoming 
one of the first occupational 
pension schemes to introduce a 
corporate governance policy 
covering the companies in 
which it is invested. RailPen said 
then it would instruct the insti- 
tutions which manage its pen- 
sion funds to implement a code 
that involves voting at company 
meetings and taking a greater 
interest company performance 
and strategy. 

Mr AI-Faved was spurred 
into action after reading of the 
RailPen move and met Mr 
Fowler to discuss ways in which 
the influence of fund managers 
could be brought to bear on 


companies. His spokesman said 


new body have not yet been ap- 
for 


proached, but a spokesman for 
Mr Al-Faycd said they would be 
seeking “someone of courage 
and determination, who is a 
seeker of truth and prepared to 
impose corporate governance 


Mr AJ-Fayed would underwrite 
the new body initially, ihen 
lake a back-scat role. 

Mr Al-Fayed was at the cen- 
tre of a stormy corporate gov- 
ernance controversy during his 
long-running row with Tiny 
Rowland over the ownership of 
Harrods. He also feels ag- 
grieved about being denied 
board representation on the 
board of the Scars stores group 
at a time when he was the 
largest shareholder. 


members of the board have i 
since October in what has al- 
ready been the most extensive 
. boardroom clear-out since pri- 
vatisation in 1986, prompted by 
a catastrophic year for British 
Gas. The company has seen its 
share price plummet, is faring 
massive losses on “take-or-pay” 
gas contracts and is faring a big 
cut in its market share as the gas 
market is rapidly opened up to 
new competition. 

Institutions are ready to support 
what looks like increasing con- 
cern among the new executive 
directors at the performance of 
the non-execs and are also di- 
recting their fire at Mr Gior- 
dano. 

The bead of one big institution 
said yesterday: “The British 
Gas affair looks a sorrier and 
sorrier state of affairs as things 
develop and Giordano has to 
take a substantial share of the 
blame for the whole debacle. 

“The board has not got a grip 
on things and has allowed things 


to develop. ... [Giordano’s] 
has been 


reign there has been nothing 
short of disgraceful.” 

He described the attitude of 
the non-executive directors as 
“supine” and said, if they had 
not done anything to prevent 
what has happened, he would 
favour their departure. 

Another fund manager con- 
tacted yesterday said he was ifu 
altogether surprised by the turn 
of events at British Gas. So far 
institutions have held back from 
putting direct pressure on the 
company. But there is growing 
evidence of readiness to step in 
unless there are signs of quick 


action by management 
itish 


British Gas would not itself 
comment on weekend press re- 
ports of the boardroom row. A 
representative said yesterday: 
“As you can imagine, we are not 
commenting on articles which 
are pure speculation. Cedric 
Brown is the chief executive and 
that remains the position. Any- 
thing else is pure speculation.” 

But a source dose to the com- 
pany confirmed there was spec- 
ulation within British Gas that 
Mr Brown will leave ahead of 
his planned retirement date. 


OFT boss seeks wider powers 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 


Powers to compel companies to 
produce internal board docu- 
ments used in takeovers and 
mergers are to be requested by 
John Bridgeman. the new di- 
rector general of Fair Trading. 

The proposals comes as Ian 
Lang, president of the Board of 
Trade, prepares the terms of ref- 
erence for a new consultative 
document on reform of com- 
petition policy, which is ex- 
pected to include much tougher 
powers of investigation for the 
OFT 

Mr Bridge man said the OFT 
currently has no powers to seize 
internal board papers and other 
similar documents. The OFT 
was sometimes able to per- 


suade companies to produce the 
documents but it had no right 
to do so and its powers in this 
area were limited. 

Mr Bridge man said “Were I 
able to see the paper case put 
up to a board of directors to se- 
cure their approval to a hostile 
takeover I would get a pretty 
good insteht into what was in the 
minds ofthe management em- 
barking on that takeover." 

He added: “Even in a friend- 
ly merger, the same papers put 
to the respective boards of di- 
rectors would be most helpful 
in coming to a quick view on the 
matter. Extra power to demand 
information and supporting 
documents would be invalu- 
able." 

Mr Bridge man would like 
new powers to obtain docu- 


ments both in merger and mo- 
nopoly cases in the UK. On oc- 
casions when he acts in the UK 
on behalf of European compe- 
tition authorities he already 
has powers to search and seize, 
which he called draconian. 

But Mr Bridgeman said that 
if he had the powers in LHC law 
to acquire documents, then 
they would be requested and 
provided through lawyers and 
“search and seize never be- 
comes an issue. It is disclosure 
in other words - we would 
want the legal privilege to have 
documents disclosed and to 
form a view Anything that can 
get the job done quicker has got 
to be good." He would also seek 
powers to ring fence the activ- 
ities of firms after a merger. 

Profile, page 17 


Fraud jurors ‘need ‘O’ level’ 


DAVID HELUER. 


John Wood, the first director of 
the Serious Fraud Office, has 
called for jurors in serious fraud 
trials to have at least an 'O' level 
In English and maths and 
preferably also an ‘A' level in 
maths. He also believes a jury 
in a fraud case ought to consist 
of about six or seven members 
rather than the current 12. 

Mr Wood reveals his 
thoughts on the composition of 
juries and other matters later 
this week when he speaks at a 
seminar on the London markets 
organised by the law firm. Den- 
ton Hall. 

Speaking in the wake of the 
Maxwell acquittals, Mr Wood 
says he thinks the system for 
prosecuting corporate fraud in 


this country “needs reform." He 
argues that there is no alterna- 
tive to prosecuting cases in the 
criminal courts, but believes 
that the authorities should be 
more selective about the cases 
they lake on and thinks there 
are cases which currently go to 
court that ought to be dealt with 
by way of a semi-criminal route. 

He believes that there should 
be one regulatory body, similar 
to America's Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which is 
capable of drawing all the reg- 
ulators under its wing. 

Until that time, however, he 
says he hopes the Government 
“will pay considerable attention 
to improving the manner in 
which criminal trials lake place 
to assist the public by reducing 
the number of jurors in fraud 


cases and make their task a 
great deal more tolerable.” 

He adds: "1 am sure that if the 
intellectual ability of the jury is 
improved it will mean that 
these cases will take far less time 
to try and that in itself should 
be a great advance on the pre- 
sent situation." 

Mr Wood strongly disagrees 
with the view that juries are not 
capable of trying serious fraud 
cases, though. “No one doubts 
the stress and strain upon jurors 
but. equally, no one can doubt 
that the Maxwell jury must 
have approached its task in an 
entirely responsible manner." 

Mr Wood says he does not 
believe the averse comment 
about the SFO from the media 
and some MPs accurately re- 
flects its reputation. 
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IN BRIEF 


Redland mulls sale of bricks business 


Redland will today confirm that it is considering the sale of its 
bricks division and looking at a restructuring of its stake in Braas, 
the successful German roof tiles subsidiary. The moves are part 
of a strategic review initiated by Rudolph Agnew, Redland's new 
chairman, and Robert Napier, chief executive. It is thought that 
there are no plans to buy out the 49 per cent minority in Braas, 
but the British group could inject assets into the business. 


Fleming launches first Islamic fund 


f/ 


The first Western Fund with its own board of Sharia scholars to 
attract Islamic investors is to be launched by Robert Fleming. The 
London-based merchant bank hopes eventually to pull in between 
£7iJm and £jftOm from wealthy Islamic investors in Europe and 
the Far East who have in the past been restricted in what they 
put their money into by strict religious laws. TTic Oasis fund will 
he registered and listed in Luxembourg. The supervisory board 
will keep it clear of areas such as alcohol, gambling and pornog- 
raphy. Fleming hopes to capitalise on the shift in recent years to 
a more jibcral altitude on interest among Islamic scholars, mak- 
ing equity investment more acceptable. ~ 


PPP not to float 


PPP health-care group has denied speculation it is considering 
a flotation. Currently a provident institution, PPP has an- 
nounced a corporate restructuring to allow it to raise outside 
finance. This new organisation will see the main operating divi- 
sion convert from a company limited by guarantee - which can- 
not issue shares - to an authorised insurance company having 
pic status. The share capital will ultimately reside with a medical 
charity. PPP health-care medical trust. 


Stadium comes to market 


Stadium Group, an engineering group specialising m plastic and 
electronic parts, is coming to the slock market with a value of 
around £30m. The group will raise £10m from a placing sched- 
uled for some time in the next three months. Profits have grown 
from £1.25m lo £4.44m in the last five years. 


Cannon moves to Hardy 




Hardy Oil & Gas has appointed Anne-Marie Cannon as its new 
corporate development director. Ms Cannon - who is understood 
to have turned down five jobs with investment banks to lake ih^ 
job - was formerly at SheD Expro and Sehrodeis Corporate Finance 
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Pressure 
grows on 
Gas boss 


Big fund managers are set to caE 
for the head of Cedric Brown, 
the chief executive of British 
Gas, amidst evidence of a grow- 
ing boardroom rifL 
Richard Giordano, the chair- 
man - who is himself under 
attack - is making life difficult 
for Mr Brown, and is pressing 
for his retirement ahead of the 
planned date at next year's 
annu al general meeting. 

The three non-executives Lord 
Walker, the former energy min- 
ister, Dixon’s chairman Sir 
Stanley Kalins and Roger 
Boissier, chairman of Pressac 
Holdings, are also under pres- 
sure to go. Along with Mr 
Brown, they are being targeted 
by City investors as part of the 
“old guard”, which is held re- 
sponsible for having led the 
company into its present mess. 
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G flWN DAVIES 


-Rising costs and an 
expensive currency 
nave resulted in a 
poor export 

performance. This has 
been only partly 
compensated by the 
fact that import 
growth has been held 
down by the tight 
domestic monetary 
policies followed by 
the Bundesbank' 


No reason to copy the fading German miracle 


TJ’or as long as roost people can remem- 
-X. per. we in Britain have been casting 
envious glances at the Germans, wishing tbai 
our economic performance could be more 
hke their’s. Recently, this tendency has 
taicen a new twist, with Tony Blair's adop- 
non of the stakeholder principle - a princi- 
ple that was clearly at the heart of the 
German success in the- 30 years after the war. 
Butironically an unprecedented degree of 
pessimism is erupting in Germany itself about 
its own economic future. It would be going 
much too fax to say that Germans have 
started to cast envious glances in our direc- 
tion, but with their economy teetering on the 
brink of a recession which seems to have had 
no obvious short-term trigger, there is cer- 
tainly a realisation that much in their system 
may need to be changed. 

For the “locomotive'* economy of Europe, 
Germany’s recent economic performance 
has been dire. In the four years from 1992- 
95, GDP growth averaged only 1 per cent 
per annum in the western sector. The pan- 
German unemployment rate is touching 10 
per cent, compared with only 6 per cent 
before unification (and only 8 per cent in the 
UK today). Furthermore, the growth in 
labour productivity in the business sector in 
Germany since 1979 has been a puny 0.9 per 
cent a year, less than half that in the UK. 
and the third-worst record in the OECD. 

Not only has productivity growth been 
sclerotic, but job creation has been anaemic 
as well, an unusually unpleasant combina- 
tion. Two sectors have been primarily 
responsible for job creation in developed 
economies in the last decade - business and 


| financial services, and self-employment. In 
j the first. Germany's record is the worst in 
the OECD. In the second, it has managed 
no growth at all, compared with almost 6 per 
cent per annum in the UK. 

Increasingly, this dismal performance 
seems due to an over-regulated economy, 
and a labour market that is pricing workers 
out of jobs. During the 1980s, the increase 
in real wages for low-paid workers in Ger- 
many - the group most at risk from unem- 
ployment - averaged 2.6 per cent per 
annum, the highest rate of increase in the 
developed countries. In the US, the same 
group saw real wages dropping by 13 per 
cent per annum, while in the UK the 
increase was only 0.9 per cent per annum. 
The result was much less job creation in Ger- 
many than in the Anglo-Saxon economies. 

In addition, the tax and social security bur- 
den on lop of wages is unusually high in Ger- 
many. Together, these extra burdens repre- 
sent 41 per cent of German labour costs, 
against 28 per cent in the UK and 29 per cent 
in the US. Although German workers 
remain much more productive than most 
other OECD workers, mainly because of 
higher levels of plant and machinery ai their 
elbows, it is becoming increasingly diffi cult 
for them to compensate for the burden 
imposed on them by the federal government 

For many years, German entrepreneurs 
have reacted to these problems by voting | 
with their feet and leaving the country. To 
a larger extent than in other comparable 
economies, German firms have been build- 
ing up plant and equipment in foreign 
countries, rather than at home. Direct for- 


eign investment has averaged about 1 per 
cent of GDP each year in the past decade, 
and last year it reached a record of around 
DM40bo, equivalent to over 5 per cent of 
domestic investment. 

_ Ignoring the effects of capital deprecia- 
tion, the past decade of foreign investment 
has, on its own, reduced the sustainable level 
of GDP by over 3 per cent. And many pro- 
jects cancelled because of lack of profitability 
in Germany have disappeared, so the build- 
up in foreign investment probably under- 
states the true “hollowing out" problem by 
a wide margin. 

How can we be sure that the. rise in for- 
eign investment reflects problems within 
Germany rather than the intrinsic attrac- 
tiveness of investment opportunities is 
emerging economies? The accompanying 
graph shows that those countries which have 
invested most abroad tend to have the 
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highest levels of domestic wage costs, mea- 
sured in a common currency (dollars). Fur- 
thermore, for any given level of wage costs, 
those countries with stringent regulatory 
standards in the labour market have a 
higher leakage of investment overseas than 
those with flexible labour standards. So (here 
is some evidence that entrepreneurs are 
responding rationally to the incentives 
offered to them by labour market conditions 
in various economies. 

In Germany’s case, though, a persistent 
over-valuation in the exchange rate has 
added to the problem of excess labour 
costs, and a rigid labour market, at borne. 
In nine of the last 10 years, German export 
deliveries have grown less rapidly than 
export markets, a record of lost market share 
unparalleled elsewhere in the OECD 
(except in the even more chronically over- 
valued Japan ). Although the visible trade 
balance has managed to remain in surplus 
(largely because the domestic economy has 
been thrown into imbalance, with unem- 
ployment embarking on a persistently rising 
trend ) the current account of the balance of 
payments has deteriorated alarmingly. In the 
mid-1980s, it was in surplus by around 4 per 
cent of GDP; now it is in deficit by 1 per cent 
of GDP, and widening. 

Essentially, rising costs and an expensive 
currency have resulted in a poor export per- 
formance. This has been only partly com- 
pensated by the fact that import growth has 
been held down by the tight domestic mon- 
etary policies followed by the Bundesbank. 
Without these tight policies, inflation in Ger- 
many would have risen - instead, the 


exchange rate has been pushed up, the econ- 
omy has been deflated, and the underlying 
problems are seen in rising unemployment. 

Although these problems have been 
around for a long time, th.ey have only 
recently been hilly recognised inside Ger- 
many. The sudden collapse in economic 
growth last autumn was no doubt precipi- 
tated partly by the rise in the mark against 
the dollar and the lira earlier in the year, and 
by the fact that excess inventories had been 
accumulated during 1994. But these short- 
term factors do not seem sufficient to 
explain the full severity of the collapse in 
business confidence in recent months, and 
at last the government seems to be waking 
up lo (he need for structural reform. Even 
the Bundesbank has changed its spots, and 
seems desperate lo push the mark at least 
10 per cent lower against the dollar. Yet the 
Kohl government has often in the past 
promised much more than it has delivered 
when it comes to reducing taxation and reg- 
ulatory burdens. Last week's “structural” 
package promises tax cuts of DM16bc next 
year (0.5 per cent of GDP). This combined 
with the current burst of monetary easing is 
likely to induce some recovery in economic 
growth in the months ahead. But it will take 
much more dramatic action to put the loco- 
motive economy fully back on its tracks, and 
that seems as far away as ever. 

Many aspects of the stakeholder system, 
such as the long-termism it breeds in indus- 
try, are still attractive. But, taken overall, the 
social market economy in Germany is no 
longer producing the goods, and has as much 
to learn from us as we have from it. 


The new head of the OFT wants sweeping reforms and new powers unlikely to endear him to the City. Peter Rodgers reports 

A poacher turns into a 
sceptical gamekeeper 


There were unfair suspicions 
last year that decades as a se- 
nior manager in a multinational 
would make John Bridgeman, 
thenew director general of fair 
trading, a touch too sympathetic 
to the views of big business. 

The evidence of his first four 
months in office appears to be 
pointing the other way - per- 
haps even to a poacher turned 
gamekeeper rather than a fox 
loose m a chicken run. 

In ah interview last week he 
promised the OFT would take 
the lead in co-ordinating 
Britain’s multitude of consumer 
pressure groups and he dis- 
played deep scepticism about 
the takeover fever that has 
been sweeping British board- 
rains for more than a year. 
^?ie said he would press the 
Government for a range of 
new investigation powers, in- 
cluding the ability For the first 
time to demand confidential 
boardroom papers during 
takeover bids. 

Mr Bridgeman is developing 
a new consumer affairs strategy 
as a priority, starting with na- 
tionwide consultations about 
howto bring together the efforts 
of the OFT 150 local authority 
trading standards offices, the 
Consumers Association, the 
. National Consumer Council 
And a host of specialist con- 
sumer protection bodies for 
the utilities and other organi- 
sations. 

“There is a tremendous 
amount of interest in consumer 
&oes but a lack of structure, 
leadership, focus and priorities. 
There is a lot the OFT can do 
ta fiH the- gap,” he says. 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


John Bridgeman 


His message to consumerists 
was: “The ammunition is short, 
gentlemen, let's count our 
rounds carefully.” 

The first results of this exer- 
cise in what he called “consul- 
tation, participation and 
co-operation'' are to be unveiled 
at an Institute of Trading Stan- 
dards conference in June. 

Mr Bridgeman moved on 
from plans for consumerism to 
display an insiders distrust of 
the claimed benefits of the 
merger and takeover boom un- 
der way for more than a year. 

He says: “I made my first ac- 
quisition in 1975 and my last in 
1995 and have had more than 
20 years in the mergers and ac- 
quisitions world.” 

He cited the uncertainties, 
the cost in fees and the man- 
agement time involved in 
takeovers, said be was suspi- 
cious of the efficiency gains 
claimed by bidders, and added 
for good measure that the costs 
of mergers frequently out- 
weighed the benefits. 

To make doubly clear where 
he came from on these issues, 
he praised the views of Profes- 
sor John Kay, the economist 
who has developed a highly 
sceptical line about the benefits 
to firms and the economy of the 
City-driven takeover culture. 

Mr Bridgeman said he 
thought Professor Kay was on 
the right lines when be point- 
ed out that Japanese and Amer- 
ican firms are large because they 


have been successful, not suc- 
cessful because they are large. 

This strand of thinkin g gees 
against the view often ascribed 
to Michael Heseltine. the 
Deputy Prime Minister, that 
Britain needs strong national 
champions in industry, and that 
sometimes competition consid- 
erations need to be overridden 
to produce them. 

Mr Bridgeman launched a 
high-profile inquiry into BSkyB. 
and displayed a suspicious at- 
titude to the motives behind 
mergers of companies in dis- 
similar industries when he tried 
to have the North West Water 
takeover of Norweb, the elec- 
tricity company, referred lo the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. He found himself over- 
ruled in the end by Ian Lang. 
Mr Heseltine's sucessoras Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade. 

Mr Bridgeman is philosoph- 
ical about his first public rebuff. 
He says, “You have to allow 
people in government to dis- 
charge their responsibilities. 
The regulators’ concerns are 
very important but they are one 
among other interests that have 
to be borne in mind as well.” 

The new director general has 
arrived at a critical point, when 
the Labour Party is promising 
a wide-ranging overhaul of 
competition policies and the 
Government has promised 
more limited changes, bringing 
a golden opportunity to influ- 
ence both. 



‘Ammunition is short, count the rounds carefully’: John Bridgeman plans to plug the gaps Photograph; Jane Baker 


Mr Bridgeman does not go as 
far as his two predecessors. Sir 
Bryan Caxsberg, an accoun- 
tant, and Sir Gordon Borne, a 
lawyer, in backing radical re- 
forms. He is against Labour’s 
plan to merge the OFT with the 
Monopolies Commission. 

Neither does he subscribe to 
Labour's liking for a wholesale 
switch to a European system in 
which the new single competi- 
tion body would have tremen- 
dously wide powers to fine 
companies and issue bans 
against monopoly practices. 

He believes the advantage of 
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Recovery may be in sight but the 
bubble hangover lingers on 


JCasumigaseki, the home of the 

-. Japanese .bureaucracy, and 
• .-Tokyo's equivalent of Whitehall, 
- ii3fn alarming place to work at 
the moment. Every, day for the 
.i Jast : fortnight, .civil servants 
scurrying into the great min- 
istries have been assailed by am- 
-- -phfied slogans delivered from 
; . black vans by right-wing dem- 
f ‘ agqgnes. The ultra-nationalists 

• T ‘. arcfhrious at a government plan 
. iobafl nut a group of bankrupt 

• _ Mortgage companies with as 

Bfflchas¥1^00bn public money 
L . -last month, one of them be- 
| ®JhitsoTrate he drove his van 
gate of the Ministry of 


VIEW FROM 

TOKYO 


: ifie public is in 
Qo mood to have 
cash squandered 






it caught fire. On 

group of ordinary cit- 
, ™<?pressed their disgust by 
■;,P : ' .S^^e’portals of the MoF 

' Toucans, in Kasumigaseki, 
'S'l ?? T®arof ifie Rat has got off 
;• * • start 

k . {jJ/p a ran of bad pub- 
Ik: the Daiwa Bank 
y'-CFkSses to financial scams 
£ K^^^fc^¥;boreaucrats - the 
..P* ministry appear 

' \ good news. 

v*i a^^^prits monthly report 
' 4* the Econom- 
ic Agency may make 


the announcement Japan has 
been awaiting since 1992; that, 
after four and a half years of 
near-zero growth, the economy 
has started to stir once again. 

Whether or not the EPA 
uses the magic word “recovery” , 
there apear to be good reasons 
for low-key optimism. The 
mighty yen, which last April was 
strangling export industry at a 
high of ¥79.75 to the dollar, is 
back under control - the dollar 
was trading last week at about 
¥107. After an alarming plunge 
last summer the Nikkei Aver- 
age is comfortably above 
20,000, after a low of 14,295 in 
July. And recently published 
economic data suggest persua- 
sively that the economy turned 
a corner at the end of last yean 
and that the hangover from we 

bursting of the late Eights bub- 
ble is beginning to dear. 

Industrial output rose tor 
the third successive month in 
December, up a modestly 
cheering 0.8 per cant, after al-> 
per cent rise in November. 
Housing starts in die same 
month were also up a fraction- 
and machinery orders rose — J 
per cent. These mod omens 
notwithstanding, there is a pal- 
pable reluctance among analysts 
and bureaucrats to finally utter 
the R-word. “The next couple 


of quarters will provide some 
real growth surprises,” says Jes- 
per Koll of JP Morgan, “but af- 
ter that the risk of a brake on 
the economy is very high.” 

AH responsible analyses echo 
this caution. In hangover terms 
the fear is this: that, despite 
purging itself of the excesses of 
the bubble, pie poor old econ- 
omy is still in a nauseous and 
vulnerable state, liable at any 
moment to come down with a 
stinking cold. 

Those modest growth indi- 
cators are balanced by an 
alarming number of stubbornly 
negative factors, which suggest 
that ordinary Japanese are un- 
like^ to fee 1 the benefits of the 
putative recovery for a long 
time. Unemployment remains 
at a record 3.4 per cent but pos- 
sibly twice as much again. The 
social stigma of daiming welfare 
and the disinclination of Japan- 
ese companies to sack workers, 
makes counting the unem- 
ployed a difficult task. Firms 
have dealt with the slump by 
freezing recruitment rather 
than imposing re dund a n cies: 
among the 15-24 age bracket, 
unemployment is 6.1 per cent, 
and many of the jobless gradu- 
ates generated by this policy are 
unregistered- 

So it is a little suspicious to 


find that personal consumption 
is on a gentle upward incline. 
Pessimistic economists explain 
this by reference to the un- 
precedented series of national 
disasters that struck Japan last 
year. After the Kobe earth- 
quake, and the Sarin nerve-gas 
attack on the Tokyo subway, the 
naturally cautious Japanese 
householder reacted by cut- 
ting his spending and saving his 
income. The lowering of this 
psychological barrier has pro- 
duced the illusion of a consumer 
boom, which - the reasoning 
goes - will dissolve in the face 
of growing unemployment. 

In a sense, the apparent up- 
turn should come as no surprise. 
Last August, a ¥73,000bn pub- 
lic spending programme was un- 
veiled by the government, 
criticised at the time as an 
u nimagina tive response to the 
crisis of stagnation. Given its 
scale what is perhaps most 
striking about the glimmerings 
of recovery is how faint they 
have been. The government’s 
huge payout has contributed to 
a budget deficit expected to 
amount to 6.2 per cent of GDP 
this year. Even if there were 
ready funds for another public 
spending spree, the public is in 
no mood for further squander- 
ing of its tax cash. 

When last year’s dose of fis- 
cal Paracetamol wears off, the 
recessionary headache may 
throb as painfully as ever. 

Richard Lloyd Parry 


UK law is that it gives the com- 
petition authorities a broad 
test of the public interest and 
wide discretion. 

However, Mr Bridgeman said 
he had no objection in princi- 
ple to Labour’s plans to force 
companies to prove mergers are 
in the public interest before they 
are approved. He suggested 
this could suppress some 
takeover activity but “not nec- 
essarily radically change the 
pattern of business behaviour in 
battles for corporate control”. 

In the same vein, Mr Bridge- 
man was sympathetic to a pro- 


posal by Graeme Odgers, chair- 
man of the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission, lo give 
the OFT rather than ministers 
the power to initiate merger in- 
quiries. He thought this a 
change of emphasis and less rad- 
ical in practice than it sounded. 

Though revolution may not 
be his style, Mr Bridgeman has 
his own long shopping list for 
the consultative document that 
Mr Lang has promised to pub- 
lish later this year. It includes 
items that will not be at all wel- 
come to City corporate finance 
departments. A power to seize 


internal board papers and other 
similar documents would be 
useful for tackling UK cartels 
and monopolies as well as 
merger cases. “Anything that 
can get the job done quicker is 
bound to be good,” he says. 

Another power Mr Bridge- 
man would Like is to ring-fence 
merged firms so they cannot 
make irrevocable changes be- 
fore the OFT or the MMC has 
investigated. Of more than 100 
mergers since Mr Bridgeman 
took over, 40 have been pre- 
sented to him as a fail accom- 
pli , after completion. “Let's say 


two bus companies merge and 
we conclude there is a reduction 
of competition and a lack of 
consumer choice and that the 
only remedy is divestment. 

“If by the time we get to XYZ 
town we find the depot dosed, 
the buses sold off to Thailand 
and the people have been made 
redundant, there is nothing we 
can do about it. We'd like to be 
able to tell them to ring-fence 
the assets till we have consid- 
ered our response." 

He says the area where re- 
form is most urgently needed is 
the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, where the OFT first has to 
go through long-winded pro- 
cedures to obtain court orders 
to ban price-fixing, market- 
sharing and bid-rigging. 

Astonishingly, no fines can be 
imposed, except for contempt, 
if the miscreants subsequently 
defy the court. 

Although Mr Bridgeman is 
against a wholesale switch to the 
European system of bans and 
fines, he thinks they would be 
a useful weapon against three 
common problems in the UK 

The best known is predatory 
pricing when, for example, a su- 
permarket sets very low prices 
for bread to put (he local bak- 
ery out of business. The second 
area is where manufacturers 
refuse to supply shops unless 
their whole product range is 
stocked; the third is straight- 
forward refusal to supply goods. 

Wide reform of competi- 
tion law is on the agenda ofbolh 
main political parties, ideas 
about how to achieve it have 
been in a state of flux since a 
government White Papier in 
1989 which Mr Bridgeman be- 
lieves was too sympathetic to 
importing European legisla- 
tion, “Thank heavens we didn't 
go along with that. Much of 
what wit! emerge from the Gov- 
ernment’s current consultation 
round will be quite different.” 
he says. 
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SPINE-DESIGN 

made to measure comfort 
(AS SEEN ON TV) 
After 12 successful years 
providing our unique 
service to back pain 
sufferers, we are now 

ioobn^fbr professional 

empathy and _ 
understanding to join us 
in our exciting 
expansion in opening 30 
clinics throughout the 

U.K 

No medical experience 
needed. 
Exclusive area. 

Full Training - Back-up 
& Support. 
Investment of only 
£3495. 

Genuine, ethical people 
only should call 
Jonathon on 
0161 330 2080 
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Franchises 


• prarahisingemploysover 200,000 people 
in the UK. 

• Frandiiring turns ov^- £55 trillion every 

JF 

WY • Franchises are 5 times more likely to 

^ succeed than other new businesses. 

■WaFITieBritidi FranchiseEjchibitions, foe UKskading 
quality franchise forum, meet foe UK's leading 

Fnmdusors and attend our free seminar programme. 

Exhibitors at one or more events indude Esso 
Petroleum Co Ltd, Snappy Snaps, KaU Kwik 
Printing, Select Appointments Pic, Just Wills Pic, 
Domino’s Pizza, ist Call, Driver Hire, Rainbow 
International Carpet Care and Restoration 
Soerialist. Sens Express, Humana International, 
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Group, O’Brien's Irish 5ana\ 
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e throughout the UK. 
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BE YOUR OWN 
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MANUFACTURERS 

If you are seeking 
assistance to establish 


please contact 
Tel: 0181 560 4205 
Fax: 0181 560 1109 


RUN YOUR OWN 
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SCIENCE 


Should we buiy nuclear waste? Stephen Goodwin 
and Tom Wilkie sift evidence to the Nirex inquiry 
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Between a rock 


and a hard case 


^Vpendrture of more than 
£10m, life returns to whatever 
passes for normal tins week for 
a group of scientists, green ac- 
tivists, lawyers, and public ser- 
vants following the end of a 
public inquiry into the key stage 
of a £2bn nuclear waste dump. 

UK Nirex, the state-owned 
nuclear waste company, itself 
Spent almost £10m on present- 
ing its case, with a team of 44 
staff wo rking in a suite of offices 
refurbished at a cost of £100,000, 
in an old mill building opposite 
the draughty dvic haO in Oeator 
Moor, west Cumbria. 

The inquiry was ordered when 
Cumbria County Council re- 
fused Niro's application to build 
the underground Laboratory, 
known as a Rock Characterisa- 
tion Facility (RCF), at Longjands 
Farm, near Gosforth on the 
western fringe of the Lake Dis- 
trict National Park. TWo shafts 
would be sunk -the deepest to 
920 metres- and galleries exca- 
vated to test the suitability of the 
Borrowdale volcanic rock for 
storing radioactive mate rial for 
100,000 years. 


Environment campaigners 
believe they have shown Nirex’s 

scientific case for presang ahead 

with a rock laboratory on the 
edge of the Irish Sea to be ‘‘fun- 
damentally flawed*. The Dublin 
government made an unprece- 
dented appearance at the inquiry 
to issue a thinly-veiled threat to 
oppose the project in the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice. And even 
a local community with thou- 
sands of jobs tied up in the nu- 
clear industry nr*** 1 ** plain their 
distrust of the waste company. 

Nirex hopes the £195m labo- 
raioiy would confirm its assertion 
that the site holds “good 
promise'' forarepostorytotake 
the waste from British Nudear 
Riel's Sellafield reprocessing 

plant, only two mites sway. Waste 
equivalent to a football pilch 40ft 
deep is nowstored above ground, 
two- thirds of it at Sellafield. 

But Guy Richardson. Cum- 
bria's head of planning, says 
Nirex had chosen Sellafield pri- 
marily because of its proximity 
and because the company 
feared local opposition if it 
tried to bury the waste in areas 
of Britain unfamiliar with the 


nudear industry. Nirex would 
not reveal the other 11 sites on 
its shortlist, but it was confi- 
dently asserted around the in- 
quiry that a more geologically 
simple one was in East Anglia. 

“We know that the geology 
and hydrogeology at the Sell- 
afield site is so complex and un- 
predictable that even if an RCF 
were to proceed it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to make a ro- 
bust safety case,” Mr 
Richardson says. 

Fp end s of the Tfort h maintains 
that its seven expert, witnesses in- 
flicted a “scientific defeat” on 
Nirex, despite a claim by the 
company that it would pull them 
apart in cross-examination. 

FoE asserts that to go under- 
ground now would be premature, 
and that another five to 10 years 
of investigation needs to be done 
tiirougb bore bales and other sur- 
face work. Tbe shafts to the RCF 
will disturb the natural patterns 
of ground water movement - and 
ground water is a crucial aspect 
if safety is to be assured The risk 
is that underground water might 
disso lve radioactive elements 
out of the buried waste and car- . 
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WastedTsposal unit? Hefds near the Sellafield plant where Nirex hopes to sink its controversial underground laboratory Photograph: Craig Ea^Qr 
rv them back to the surface to years of research on a timetable put its timetable hack 18 months, shows that the site would not be- dons. Orris 
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ty them back to the surface to 
contaminate drinking water. A 
complete baseline picture of the 
undstmbed rock needs to be ob- 
tained, according to R)E. 

Dr Patrick .Green, Foe’s se- 
nior nuclear campaigner, says: 
“It is right on the cutting edge 
of science, so what is an extra 20 


years of research on a timetable 
of 100,000 years?” 

But Michael Folger, Nirex’s 
chief executive, calculates delay 
in terms of the £33m in interest 
payments for each extra year - 
charges on its loans from BNFL 
and nuclear industry share- 
holders. The inquiry has already 


put its timetable bade 18 months. 
The earliest waste could start go- 
ing underground in 2012. 

Mr Folger emphasises that 
the RCF is a research facility. 
“The granting of planning per- 
mission ... would QOt commit us 
to developing a repository at Sel- 
lafield. If underground research 


shows that the site would not bd 
suitable, Nirex would, walk 
away.” The company has already 
spent £400m at Sellafield.' - 
The inquiry 8a£for66days»'and 
heard 73 witnesses, 18 of .them 
appearing for Nirex. More than 
1 iilO AxarmCTtfsi«fm»mhmjH<-ri 
phis 2385 written representa- 


tions. OIOS MCLKmoiu.^ 2 r~ 
rring inspector who conducted jfi 
inquiry, is expected to band h 
report and recommendations! 
the Secretary ofState.Job 
Gummer, around the end of Q 
tober. Nirex’s working assun? 
tion is that Mr Gummer wi 
deliver his verdict in spring 1 5W 
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Alien life forms with liquid assets 


Nigel Henbest and Heather Couper on vital signs from the ‘new’ planets 

L ast month two Americanos- ecu! es. The Voyager 1 spacecraft on sulphurous gases and heat Majoris is about as far from it 
tronomers announced their discovered a moon of Saturn from volcanic vents, the “black star as Mars lies from the sun 


discovery of two planets, one in 
the Great Bear constellation and 
the other in Virgo, at a meeting 
of the American Astronomical 
Society in Texas. In the same 
breath came pronouncements 
about life there - according to 
the society, “the conditions in- 
dicate that life as we know it 
could exist on those planets”. 

It would indeed be ironical if 
the first life we found beyond 
Earth was in orbit around the 
obscure stars 47 Uisae Ma- 
joris or 70 Virginis. As- 
tronomers have scoured the 
planets of our solar system for 
decades, in a hunt for even the 
tiniest living microbes. 

Against this disappointing 
background runs one growing 
gleam of hope: the raw materi- 
als for life are turning out to be 
two-a-penny throughout our so- 
lar tystetn and well beyond. In the 
Sixties, astronomers found huge 
dark clouds in our galaxy, the 
Milky Way, full of organic mol- 


ecules. The Voyager 1 spacecraft 
discovered a moon of Saturn 
covered with an orange veB of or- 
ganic mate rial And in 1986. 
Europe's spacecraft found 
that the ky nucleus of Halley’s 
Comet was coated wifii black or- 
ganic compounds. 

No one doubts that the two 
newly discovered planetary sys- 
tems must also be thick with the 
basic molecules of life. But 
how do they turn into Irving 
creatures? Astronomers are 
now focusing on one essential 
ingredient: liquid water. 

What keeps us alive are chem- 
ical reactions in the watery inte- 
rior of our cells. Astronomers 
think that simple one-cell or- 
ganisms may well have formed 
in early oceans on our two neigh- 
bour planets. 

Given water, the range of life 
on Earth is wider than anyone 
had anticipated even a few years 
ago. Most surprising are animals 
and plants that live miles below 
the ocean surface. Instead of liv- 
ing off light and oxygen, they rely 


on sulphurous gases and heat 
from volcanic vents, the “black 
smokers”. This emphasis on liq- 
uid water has shifted attention in 
our solar system to Europa, one 
of Jupiter’s moons. At this dis- 
tance from the Sun, Europa’s sur- 
face is frozen solid; but the 
moon’s core is probably hot and 
may erupt blade smokers into a 
deep ocean beneath the ice. 

Although astronomers speak 
confidently of good conditions 
for life on the new planets, they 
have yet to see these new 
worlds. Geoff Many and Paul 
Butler, the planets’ co-discov- 
erers, were realty observing the 
motion of their parent stars, us- 
ing a large telescope at the Lick 
Observatory in California. They 
found that each star was wob- 
bling very slightly backwards 
and forwards, as it was dragged 
around by an unseen compan- 
ion. In both cases, the com- 
panion weighs in about the 
same as our solar system’s 
largest planet, Jupiter. 

The planet circling 47 Ursae 


Majoris is about as far from its 
star as Mars lies from the sun. 
Although Mars is frozen, this 
world is big enough to exude 
heat of its own, which may raise 
temperatures above freezing 
point The other planet orbits 70 
Virginis at roughly Venus’s dis- 
tance from the Sun. Its temper- 
ature works out to 85 C. “That’s 
cool enough to permit compli- 
cated organic molecules,” calcu- 
lates Marty, “and because 85C is 
below the boiling point of water, 
this planet could conceivably 
have rain or even oceans.” 

But even if these worlds do 
not turn out to be the home of 
alien life, they may show the 
way. Any alien astronomers 
living some 35 light years away 
from our Sun would pick out the 
wobbles due to Jupiter, but 
would detect no sign of its 
smaller (tin, including the Earth. 
In the long run, their role may 
be as signposts: “Here is a 
planetary system: look harder, 
and you may hope to find a sec- 
ond Earth.” 
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What’s Up 

Venus is set for a long session 
bolding centre-stage this spring. 
It is a dazzling object in the west- 
ern sky after sunset, and this 
month shines at magnitude mi- 
nus 4-10 times brighter than Sir- 
ius. Mid-month, it sets four hours 
after the Sun. Look for a stunning 
grouping of Venus and the cres- 
cent moon on 22 February. 


On February 12, Eath pass- 
es through Saturn’s ring plane. 
Rom now until 2009, we will see 
the south face of its rings fflur- 
minated. Saturn’s next-door gi- 
ant work!, Jupiter, is now rising 
two hours before the Sun. Mer- 
cury, too, comes up an hour and 
a half before sunrise. 

The constellations on view 
are starting to take on aspring- 


like appearance, with Orion and 
his entourage beginning to slip 
down towards the west. Gem- 
ini rides high in the south, and 
-to the left is the dim and un- 
crab-like constellation of Can- 
cer. Look - with binoculars - 
in the small triangle of stars at 
Cancer's heart to locate a large, 
faint duster of stars. It is com- 
monly called the “Manger" or 


the “Beehive”, although anqa 
Chinese astronomers knew it i 
the “exhalation from p3e£tj 
corpses". • {• 


Diary (ail times GMT} 
11 9.00pm Mercury at gn 
western elongation 
12 837am Moon at last qi 
18 1130pm New Moon 
26532am Moon at first m 
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When it comes to the best mobile 
phone deals, nobody beats Cellphones 
Direct. Just take a look at these February 
special offers, for example. We’ve slashed 
the price on the Motorola Micro-Tac Duo. 
We have an exclusive package deal on the 
top-selling Sony CM-R111K, Britain's 
smallest phone. Or you can he among the 
first to buy the exciting new, lightweight 
Nokia 909. 

Whichever phone you choose you get 
free connection to Vodafone LowCall Tariff. 

Simply phone us with your credit 
card details to receive your phone within 4 
working days. 
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FREE LINE 
RENTAL UNTIL 
1st MAY 1930 


ACROSS 

I Amateur's hopeless and 
couldn’t care less (9) 

6 Ruler inside hosts a re- 


10 Sound of musical instru- 
ment is swelling (5) 

11 Managed to overcome 
sport's contraction (9) 

12 Design tactile kind of 
framework (7) 

13 Become more involved at 
dose quarters (7) 


14 Hide -so as not to be 
seen^laymg golf ? 

17 ^et titled chap's broken 
engagement (7,6) 

21 Star’s capital swallowed 


up - nothing left (7) 
win power over mini 


22 Win power over minister 
dogged by trouble (7) 

24 Impressive batting energy 
brother displayed (9) 

25 Decline doesn’t begin in 
Germany (5) 


8 Control force entering a 
Canadian city (6) 

9 Pedestrians aren’t still on 
it (6,8) 

15 High ranking RAF unit ? 

(3-6) 

16 Piece of furniture gomg 
back a long way (8) 

18 Man pointedly full of self- 
importance? (3,4) 

19 Rim down to cancel mon- 
ey put in (7) 

20 understanding increase 
to be effective (6) 

23 Said to be a permanent 


IMQKIA^ MODEL 909. 

♦ 40 nametoumber memory ♦ 60 FTBRS 
talk-time ♦ 10 his standby-time ♦ 
Complete with slim battery and fast chafer 

♦ Lightweight 193g 
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CQCC CONNECTION TO 
rncc VODAFONE LOWCALL 
WITH NO TARIFF INCREASES 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


MODEL CM-R111K. 


♦ 9 speed dial memories 


minutes taflc-tfcne 
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’ Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 311 017 

When yoa have tbe answers io ihe Erst three dues across AND the first three dues downphonc 0891 31 1017 and leave your answers with your name 
address and daytime telephone number by midnight tonight. Each day there is a case of Charles WfeDs Bombardier Premium Bifler in win. PLUS from 
all entries for the week a winner wffl be seleaedtor a Weekend for two in a Charles WfeUs Country HotcL 
GaBs cost 39p per minute cheap rale, 49p per minute all other times . 

Winners win be selected at random from all coned entries received. No cash alternative. Normal Newapanq Publishing rales 3ppjy, Editor's decison 
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SOOT EARPHONE MICROPHONE 
SOOT LONG AERIAL 
TOGETHER WORTH £139rrp 
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FREE DELIVERY 


KING DAYS 


FREEPHONE 0500 000 888 
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